
Prot Moonis Raza, Vice-Chancellor, University of Delhi, who delivered the convocation address at the sixth anntii 
convocation of the School of Planning anti Architecture, awarding the degree to one of the students. 
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I have been a visiting professor at two USA, three Canadian and 
two Australian Universities for a total period of about five years. I have 
also taught in two Indian Universities and have been a Vice-Chancellor of 
a third Indian University for a total period of about forty years. I have 
been asked about the differences 1 have noticed in Indian and Western 
systems of Education About fourteen years ago, I expressed my views 
in two books—Current Issues in Higher Education in India; and Current 
Issues in Higher Education m various countries of the World—both 
published by S. Chand and Co, Delhi In the present article I am updat¬ 
ing my impressions about the Western Education System. 
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Higher Education is not a Birthright 

The admissions to Universities are highly restricted. Only those 
who have proven aptitude for higher education can get admission. The 
seats in every course are regulated by the facilities available. Admissions 
to universities are made strictly on merit. There is enough counselling at 
schools and students who do not have enough aptitude for higher educa¬ 
tion are advised accordingly and the advice is gracefully accepted by the 
students and their parents Students are willing to opt for other voca¬ 
tional courses In any case, higher education is not regarded as a birth¬ 
right Usually students getting below sixty per cent marks have no 
opportunities of getting admissions to universities 

Higher Education is Relatively Costly 


The cost per student is much higher both for the student and the 
14 State. Students usually pay for their higher education either through 

14 bank loans or through part-time work There arc some students who are 

15 supported, by their parents, but even when parents are able and willing 
to support, many students consider it more honourable to support 
themselves through bank loans and part-time work. 
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In some universities, there is a ‘cooperative* system i.e. local 
industries and universities cooperate. Students study and work in alter¬ 
native trimesters and the universities arrange their work in those indus¬ 
tries which are relevant to their studies 
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Students are Highly Motivated 
The reasons are : 

(i) Students have worked hard on their studies to get admissions 
to universities; 


Opinions expressed in the articles 00 Students at universities very often pay for their own education; 

are those of the contributors and 

do not necessarily reflect the (in) They are almost sure of getting better jobs than they would 

policies of the Association. 


have got without university education; 

(iv) There is complete fairness in the job market 
and student knows that the job he gets will depend on 
his intrinsic competence and not just on the examina¬ 
tion results—it will certainly not depend on his con¬ 
nections; and 

(v) There is continuous internal evaluation in 
which every student has faith aud the student has to 
do continuous hard woik to get reasonably satisfactory 
grades. 

Selection of Teachers are Fair 

In every appointment in a college or a university, 
there is a selection committee consisting of some 
members of the department and sonic members from 
outside the department There are no outside experts 
However there are well-defined procedures and norms 
for these selection committees—sometimes given in 
handbooks of 80-100 pages Applications are invited. 
On e ch short-listed candidate, expert opinions of 4-6 
referees are obtained. The candidate is invited to 
give an open seminar in which apart from members of 
the selection committee, students and teachers can 
ask him questions and form their opinion of his know¬ 
ledge and teaching capacity. He also meets members 
of the faculty individually At the end of his visit, 
opinions of students and teachers are pooled together 
by the selection committee This process will go on 
for all short-listed candidates. The process may take 
3-6 months At the end, the selection committee will 
consider all the inputs and give its recommendation 
to the university authorities with the reasons in writ¬ 
ing in detail The system is so open that no unfair 
recommendations can work. 

In our system, which is highly secretive and closed, 
recommendations can and do work. Even when the 
selection is fair, there is no confidence in it, because 
of its lack of openness The “outside experts’’ 
interview candidates for ten or fifteen minutes and 
take decisions. Inspite of all secrecy, some experts 
are approached and pressurised and they are willing 
to be ‘influenced’ because they are not accountable 
for their actions and they have not to give any reasons 
for their actions except to a small group in a closed 
room. 

A Teacher’s Probation Period is Tong 

It is usual for a teacher to take five to six years 


to get a tenure i.e. to get confirmed. He is being 
constantly judged, not just by his head of department, 
but also by his peers and students. He is judged 
through opinions of his students, as demonstrated- 
through student reaction surveys, through the opinions" 
of senior faculty members and through his research 
publications. He of course knows, through a written 
document as to what is expected of him. Thus he is 
expected to keep an above-average teaching record, 
he is expected to do good work on the committees on 
which he is expected to work, he is expected 
to produce a number of good papers in 
referred journals and he is expected to participate 
in national conferences. At any time, if his record 
is unsatisfactory, his contract can be terminated but 
well-documented reasons will be given to him At 
the time of confirmation, again a committee consi¬ 
ders all documents concerning his teaching, research, 
committee work, etc. and will give reasons why he 
should or should not be confirmed His confirmation 
will not depend just on a good report by his head of 
department. 

Even when a teacher is confirmed, he has to 
continue to work hard for his promotion which will 
again be given by objective consideration of hii 
merits and lie knows in advance what he has to do to 
earn his promotion 

Motivation for Sustained Good Work by Teachers 

It may take 15-20 years for a university teacher tc 
become a professor and there is sufficient motivatior 
for him to do good work in this period, special!’ 
since he knows that his promotion will depend oi 
the work he does and not just on the good relation: 
with the authorities Good relations are desirable 
but are far from sufficient for securing promotions. 

After a teacher becomes a professor, he canno 
relax and say “Why should I work since 1 have nt 
more promotion to seek There are two compo 
nents in the system which can still make him put ii 
hard work : (1) Student reaction surveys do not mak 
a distinction between an assistant professor and i 
professor. In many universities, teachers are arrang 
ed according to these surveys and those who fall belov 
the median have a sense of humiliation. Even 
senior p r ofessor cannot afford to be lax in his tead 
ing ; he is constantly being examined by his students 
and (2) National research funding agencies giv 
grants based on his work. If a professor does n 
research or does trivial research, he does not get 
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national grant and this is sufficient to bring him down 
in the opinion of his peers. Even a reduction in 
grant is regarded as a calamity to be avoided. Some 
'apartments do not give funds to their teachers for 
tAvel or even for photocopying. They are expected 
to get these from their grants. Continuing research 
becomes essential to keep their prestige in the acade¬ 
mic profession. In the USA, salaries are paid only 
for nine months in a year, but a professor can take 
three months salary out of his research grants. No 
research therefore means no pay for three months 
and this is a high incentive for staying active in 
research. Of course there is a faith in the fairness of 
the research grant system. 


All politicians are educated and consider education 
as a means of human resources development, not only 
in words, but in true spirit- They do realise that in 
the modern world of high competition and high 
technology, high-quality education is essential for the 
survival of a nation. They are constantly emphasis¬ 
ing excellence in education and are prepared to provide 
necessary funds for assuring the excellence. This is 
in contrast to the situation in our country, where 
many politicians regard colleges and universities as 
instruments of political advancement or as places 
where they can do favours to their friends. 

The Examination System 


Motivation for Educational Administration 

Students care for good teaching and will go to only 
those institutions where teaching is good. Students’ 
fees form a significant part of the budget of a univer- 
Educational administrators will like to attract 
good students to their universities and will like to 
generate a high demand for seats in their universities. 
As such they are interested in good teaching and 
would like to get rid of indifferent teachers at the 
1 earliest opportunity. 

Research grants to faculty members very often 
make a significant part of university funds. As such, 
university administrators like to appoint teachers who 
can get grants or who have a potential of getting 
grants 

No college or university president can afford to 
yield to pressures either in admissions or appoint¬ 
ments. Every one of them is, m general, achievement¬ 
conscious. 


. There are also independent accreditation agenc 
Which can derecognise degrees given by some colic 
or university departments. This also acts as a suffick 
deterrent against lowering standards. 


Interest of Politicians 


There is no political interference in day-to-day 
v -ginning of schools, colleges and universities. Schools 
all over the country have almost uniform facilities and 
more or less similar standards. Education is also 
free at pre-university level. Teachers have to satisfy 
parents and the principal and cannot survive through 
political patronage. 


In most cases the teacher is himself the examiner, 
but the system is quite open. The answer books of all 
the students are available for inspection and every 
student can discuss the marks given to him by his 
teacher. In fact a great deal of learning takes place in 
this discussion. Every teacher has an office and has to 
have regular office hours when he is available to the 
students. 

Text-Books and Libraries 

Every student buys all the text-books prescribed. 
He considers it a worthwhile expenditure, even if he 
has to take a loan for it. In internal examination 
system, teachers insist on the students reading the 
textbooks themselves and easier portions are not 
covered in the class. This system has two indirect 
benefits. The publishers do a thriving business and 
high quality books are produced. Also libraries are 
fully utilised. Teachers receive a large number of 
complimentary copies and can build up good personal 
libraries. The libraries are fully computerised. There 
is an excellent system of inter-library loan service, of 
great benefit to research workers 

Teachers, Professional Organisations 

These are strong, but in addition to bargaining for 
salaries, they also insist on high standards of perfor¬ 
mance by their members. They lay down codes of con¬ 
duct for their members They enter into contracts with 
the universities, on behalf of the teachers, which lay 
down both the rights and duties of teachers in detail. 
These organisations have a high stake in the 
excellence of the educational system. 
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DELHI COLLEGE 

THE HARBINGER OF RENAISSANCE 

Masroor Hashmi* 


Just outside the old rampart of Shahjahunubad, 
opposite Ajmeri Gate, is the madrassah of Ghaziuddin 
which now houses Zakir Husain College and Anglo 
Arabic Senior Secondary School. Ghaziuddin Khan 
Feroz Jung II who got this madrassah constructed was 
the son of Nizamul Mulk Asif Jah, the founder nawab 
of Hyderabad Deccan, and was the grandson of his 
namesake who was a rnoghul governor It is the 
moghul governor who lies buried in the redstone tomb 
near the mosque built of the same material A 
madrassah and a mosque near the tomb of a king or a 
nobleman was a common sight during medieval period. 
Because such a complex could ensure recitation of holy 
Quran near the tomb of the departed soul. 

The madrassah of Ghaziuddin started functioning 
in 1772, probably with the same course of studies that 
was prevalent those days. The course then included 
Persian, Arabic, mathematics, logic etc., beside sub¬ 
jects of religious nature But all this is mere conjec¬ 
ture in the absence of authentic proof in this regard. 

It was in this madrassah complex that the Delhi 
College first started in 1825 on the recommendation of 
the General Committee for Public Instruction, and a 
sum of rupees five hundred per month was granted for 
the college by the government This grant was made 
from rupees one lakh allocated by the Butish Parlia¬ 
ment for the revival and improvement of vernacular 
literature and the introduction and promotion of 
knowledge and sciences among the people living in the 
British territories. 

The purpose of starting this college was not merely 
to produce a class of Indians who could help the Hast 
India Company in the smooth functioning of civil and 
judicial administration, which seems to have been the 
main puipose for establishing the Fort William College 
at Calcutta. Delhi College was established to revive 
the arts and sciences of the Last and to impart the 
Western learning through local languages. 

Consequent^, there were two departments in the 
college—the Oriental and the English. In the Oriental 
department knowledge of Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit 
was imparted, and in the English department sciences 

*Reader t Department of Teachers' Training and 
Non-Formal Education , Jamia MiUia Islamia, 
Jamianagar, New Delhi- J10025 . 


of modern Europe beside English and Indian languages 
were taught. English department had started function¬ 
ing in 1828, three years after the establishment of the 
college. The two departments influenced each other 
with regard to syllabi, method of teaching etc. 

The European principals of the college, who had not 
only no prejudice against oriental learning but were 
themselves scholars of oriental studies, played an 
important part in bringing oriental and western learn¬ 
ing closer each other Their most valuable contribution 
was encouragement of translations of fine and useful 
works of western knowledge into Indian languages 
especially Urdu. A list of 128 such works is given bv 
Dr. Abdul Haq in his book on Delhi College. Tht) 
translations were normally done by the teachers and 
bright students of the college. However, persons other 
than those directly connected with the college, were 
also commissioned to compile or translate books. 

The college produced quite a number of scholars, 
some of whom have left permanent imprints in their 
area of specialization. One of them was Prof. Ram- 
chandcr. He was a teacher par excellence and had 
produced several useful books on mathematics. Dr 
Nazir Ahmed and Mohammad Husain Azad were great 
prose writers whose style of writing has always been a 
source of inspiration for prose writers. Munshi 
Zakaullah, whose biography has been written by C. F. 
Andrews, was a prolific writer whose versatility found 
expression in the fields of history, geography, public 
morals, mathematics and physics. If one goes through 
the long list of scholars produced by the Delhi College 
and their achievements, one feels no hesitation 4J 
believe the words of C F. Andrews that Delhi Collet 
had started a renaissance which was cut short by the 
revolt of 1857. 

It was, perhaps, the influence of this renaissance 
which prompted poet Ghalib to advise SirSaiyyed 
Ahmad Khan to learn sciences of the west instead of 
wasting time on writing Atbar-us-Sanadid, a book on 
historical monuments. Incidentally, Ghalib was offered 
a teaching job in the Delhi College. He declined it 
because the Principal did not turn up at the college 
gate to receive him personally. 

The revolt of 1857 was a calamity of unusual 
proportions for the college, which had now shifted to 
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ashmen Gate in the building which was then known 
i the library of Dara Shikoh, and is now a part of 
elhi College of Engineering. 

Dr. Abdul Haq has given a lucid description of 
hat happened to the college during the horrible days 
f 1857. He writes thus : 

On the morning of 11th May some people came 
inning to the college and entered the classes. They 
we extremely disturbed at what they had seen in the 
treets. They asked their sons and wards to at once 
ollect their books and come home with them. Princi¬ 
pal Taylor was getting confused at the sudden eruption 
>f violence when a messenger from the commandant 
>f the Magazine delivered a letter to him. 

The commandant had written that the soldiers 
vere up in arms against the British, and had advised 
him to at once reach the Magazine where a small 
garrison was stationed to protect the explosives. 
Principal Taylor, Headmaster Roberts and two teachers 
Stuart and Stiener reached the Magazine building, a 
part of which can still be seen opposite the General 
Post Office at Kashmere Gate. When the noise of 
running steps and shouting came nearer the gate of the 
Magazine was closed 

Soon the Magazine was besieged by the soldiers 
who put ladders and scaled the walls of the building. 
Finding themselves outmanoeuvred by Indian soldiers, 
the British troops inside the Magazine ignited the 
explosives. The sound of the violent explosion could 
be heard in the remotest corner of the city and beyond 
it. With the explosion died the British soldiers inside 
and Indians outside the Magazine, and so also Roberts 
and Stuart. But Taylor and Stiener survived it and 
ran out of a gap caused by the explosion Taylor 
reached back the college compound, and took refuge 
in the house of his old cook. 

The cook took him to Mohammad Baqer, the 
father of Mohammad Husain Azad and a personal 
friend of Taylor. Mohammad Baqer kept him in the 
cellar of his Imambarhah. When people got the news 
of Mohammad Baqer hiding Englishmen in his house, 
they threatened him with dire consequences. So, he 
dressed Taylor in an Indian attire and asked him to 
go to a safer place. But the unfortunate Principal had 
hardly reached Khirki Bairam Khan when a mob 
killed him. Later on, when the English control on the 
city was restored, Mohammad Baqer was executed for 
the murder of Taylor, and his son Mohammad Husain 
Azad fled away to Iran to save himself from British 
vendetta. He returned after amnesty was granted to 
him. 

Of all the Europeans who had taken refuge in the 
Magazine, Stiener was, perhaps, the lone survivor. 
The European students and the two daughters of 
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Roberts were also killed. The library of the college 
was completely destroyed. All the English books were 
torn into pieces, and the Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit 
books were carried away to be either thrown away or 
sold on a cheap price. The anger was too great to 
spare even English books. 

The college was destroyed in 1857 and so also the 
academic policy that governed it during pre-revolt 
days. In 1864 when the college emerged again Urdu 
gave place to English, and oriental studies were pushed 
far behind. It was Delhi College in name only; its true 
spirit had gone. In 1877 the college was closed by 
order of the government without assigning any reason. 
Its staff was transferred to Lahore College which was 
tantamount to the transfer of the college itself. 

But the madrassah Ghaziuddin was so close to the 
populated city of Shahjahanabad and its building so 
ideally suited to be a place of learning that it could 
not remain idle for long A school was started in the 
building five years after the closure of the college. The 
school took forty years to become a graduate college 
and another twenty years to become a postgraduate 
college This time it was named Anglo Arabic College 
and not Delhi College The new name, however, was 
reminiscent of the old Delhi College which had an 
anglo-oriental character. The college, it seems, had 
once again completed its life cycle. 

The partition of India which brought in its train 
all that is worst in human nature affected the city of 
Delhi more than any other Indian city The college 
once again suffered with its parent city. It was closed 
again with almost no hope of revival. But it did 
revive after the conditions became normal. In 1948 
the Ministry of Education of Independent India for¬ 
med an executive committee with chairman Dr. Zakir 
Husain for reviving the college He put in all his 
efforts to revive the college and succeeded in doing so. 

. It was on his insistence that the college was named 
Delhi College and not Anglo Arabic College as before. 
But he little knew then that after his death it would 
be rechristened as Dr. Zakir Husain College. Perhaps, 
he would have not allowed this change of name. In 
1974 when this change of name took place a trust was 
established and another executive committee was for¬ 
med to run the college. 

Now the financial position of the college is quite 
sound. Its student population is increasing every year. 
In all probability the days of trials and tribulations are 
over, and the story of Delhi College has come to a 
happy end. But a more befitting end of the story 
would be the establishment of a 'Delhi College 
Museum' near madrassah Ghaziuddin where the college 
started its life in 1825. This would be possible after 
the Dr. Zakir Husain College is shifted to its new 
building. D 



POPULATION EDUCATION 

A Conceptual Framework 

A.K. Ghosh* 


The very term 'population explosion* conjures up 
visions of swarms of people like teeming ants covering 
every square inch of land and perhaps ocean. If a per¬ 
son in 1900 could have foreseen the present metropolitan 
complexes with their density, geographic scope, traffic 
snarls and pollution, the picture would have been des¬ 
cribed as an intolerable one which called for immediate, 
imaginative, courageous and radical preventive 
measures. The most knowledgeable predictions for the 
next 30 to 50 years are little more than intensifications 
of our present status. Overcoming poverty and its con¬ 
sequences calls upon society to make the extra invest¬ 
ment that will compensate for the long years of lag and 
to telescope that compensation into as short a period 
of time as possible. The incredible explosion of popula¬ 
tion is menaced by an avalanche of numbers that ob¬ 
scure and even threaten to destroy our identities, ab¬ 
sorb our energies and pose social and economic prob¬ 
lems dwarfing those faced by all earlier generations of 
mankind. And according to one belief, “The population 
problem in the 21st century will bring about the 
annihilation of personal freedom and severely circum¬ 
scribe man's movements." 

It took over a million years from Man’s beginning 
on this earth upto 1800 for the world population to 
reach the first billion. The second billion was added in 
120 years (1800-1920). The third billion was reached in 
1960. It was five billion in 1987 and is expected to be 
about seven billion in 2000. This rate of increase is 
abnormal indeed and affects not only food supplies, as 
indicated by Malthus, but impinges heavily on various 
sectors of human life viz food, education, health, 
housing, environment, employment, as also other natu¬ 
ral resources. 

In the world today, India ranks second in popu¬ 
lation numbers and seventh in land area That is, our 
country has to support about 15 percent of the world's 
population on 2.4 per cent of the world's total land. 
And this population lives on less than 2 per cent of the 
world's income. Though India is only about two-fifths 
the size of the United States of America, she shelters 
more than two and a half times the population of the 
United States. 


• Department of English , Falakata College, 
Jalpaiguri 7 35 211 (North Bengal ). 


The role that education plays in the progress of 
individual and society and the impact it has on demo¬ 
graphic behaviour, all countries are urged to further 
develop their formal and informal educational pro¬ 
grammes; efforts should be made to eradicate illiteracy, 
promote education among the youth and end discrimi¬ 
nation against women. Efforts have to be made on 
several fronts, both on short and long time basis, to 
bring down the rate of growth of population. Follow¬ 
ing prominent aspects may be mentioned in this 
behalf : 

1. Adequate provision of family planning services 
with all their infrastructure , 

2. Education of all ethnic and economic groups 
about the effects of larger families : 

3. Extension of motivational programmes and 
population education among the school-going 
children, as also adults and out-of-school 
youths : and 

4. Economic and social policies directed towards 
population planning. 

Educational institutions in all countries should be 
urged and encouraged to expand their curricula to 
include a study of population dynamics and policies, 
including where appropriate family life, responsible 
parenthood and the relation of population dynamics to 
socio-economic development. Governments are urged 
to co-operate in developing a world-wide system of 
international, regional and national institutions to 
meet the need for trained manpower. Assistance to the 
less developed countries should include, as appropriate, 
the improvement of educational infrastructure such as 
library facilities and computer services. 

The phenomenon of population explosion has a 
variety of implications for the quality of life in the 
family, in the nation and in the world. The overall 
goal of a society directly confronted with the problem 
of population is to adopt ways and means of control¬ 
ling unprecedented population growth to ensure a 
statisfactory standard of living for its people. These 
measures are necessary for personal and family welfare 
on the one hand and the welfare of the community on 
the other. 

The following major instructional objectives are 
listed for imparting population education at the secon- 
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duy stage. These specific objectives derived from the 
overaH objectives of the existing society and school 
education are in terms of pupil growth in intellectual, 
dfective and cognitive areas: 

1. To acquire knowledge of essential terms and 
concepts related to population study, such as 
birth rate, death rate, migration, growth rate, 
life expectancy, population density etc. 

2. To develop understanding about the dynamic 
character of population. 

3. To acquire insightful awareness about present 
population trends, unprecedented rate of 
population growth and estimated further pro¬ 
jections of population growth for different 
countries. 

4. To develop a deep realisation of the implica¬ 
tions of population trends, in a country in rela¬ 
tion to health, food, transport, housing, pollu¬ 
tion, education, employment, per capita income, 
natural resources and such other factors. 

5. To develop insight into the relationship between 
implications of population growth and the 
quality of life in the family and the nation. 

6. To develop skills in collecting and classifying 
population information, drawing maps and 
charts, exhibiting population material and 
undertaking similar curricular and co-curricular 
activities. 

7. To develop interest in literature, current statis¬ 
tics and problems pertaining to population 
growth and its implications for various aspects 
of life. 

8. To create understanding of the role of scientific 
and technological advancement in increasing 
human competence for planning and controlling 
population. 

9. To develop an ability to arrive at sound deci¬ 
sions regarding population equilibrium by 
frfllnnrjng population growth and resources. 

The concept of population education has no doubt 
been thrown up in the education world quite recently. 
It is an educational responsibility to contemplate the 
economic, social and political issues. The programmes 
have, thus to be highlighted to meet its various social 
and economic objectives. Population education will 
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generate necessary awareness amongst learners and 
prepare them for adopting a small family norm in their 
own lives for the benefit of the co n inanity and the 
country. 

Curriculum 


Population education being of recent origin has 
emerged as a new curriculum area at the school stage 
as a result of socio-economic needs. The curriculum 
content is to be drawn from disciplines like economics, 
geography and demography Depending on the nature 
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of the content, this curriculum area can be integrated 
with relevant subjects like social studies, geography, 
civics and economics, general science and biology. Some 
elements of population education can also be integrated 
with languages, mathematics, physiology, hygiene and 
other subjects. Thus the nature of population educa¬ 
tion is multi-disciplinary and its curriculum can be 
woven into a variety of subjects. While developing 
curriculum two other important factors are also to be 
kept in view. First, this is a subject through which not 
only some knowledge is to be imparted but also new 
attitudes and values are to be inculcated, and second, 
curriculum prescribed for the secondary schools being 
already crowded, a new curriculum should take mini- 
mum possible time for the classroom instructions. Thus 
the development of a new curriculum design is called 
for, where an introductory study should be provided 
through systematic classroom instruction sometime in 
the beginning of the secondary stage in a few periods. 
This may be normally done as part of social studies or 
any of the social sciences, for their study should be 
continued through the entire span of the secondary 
stage by means of a variety of curriculum activities for 
reinforcement of ideas and attitudes regarding popula¬ 
tion planning and its implications for the individual and 
the society. At the university stage, no curriculum may 
be prescribed but population education in its various 
facets should be imparted through a scheme properly 
drawn out extension lectures. 

Conne Materials : Written Visual 

The need for supplementing or modifying the pre¬ 
sent curriculum to include population education in its 
various dimensions has already been indicated. Till 
the textbooks are modified and revised, suitable materials 
in the form of handbooks may be developed for the use 
of school teachers, who would use them in their day-to- 
day teaching. Teaching needs to be reinforced by the 
display of visual materials, which have to be devthiped 
The use of bulletin boards, paper flash cards and suui 
other materials is essential. 

In every school a separate bulletin board for 
population study should be installed. Exhibitions 
and film shows should be arranged both in 
the classrooms and outside. It should be noted that 
these aids are particularly suited for co-curricular acti¬ 
vities in the field of population education. 

Research 

Population education beings new area of education, 

S 


calls for research not only m respect of curriculum but 
also in its teaching methodology. Departments of 
Education in Universities should have a research unit 
devoted to population education. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation of this new project should be made peri¬ 
odically to ascertain how far it has produced the desir¬ 
ed impact. It is necessary to promote an inbuilt evalua¬ 
tion programme. To monitor the progress of the course 
of studies, the students may be given tests and called 
for interview from time to time. 

Teacher Training 

m 

It is very important that teachers* training is orien¬ 
ted to take up this additional responsibility. Teacher 
training institutions should take special, appropriate 
and effective steps for this purpose. 

Adult Education Programmes 

Population education should, specially in develop¬ 
ing countries, form an integral part of Adult Education 
Programme It is now conceded that literacy pro¬ 
gramme should be used to impart instruction and dis¬ 
seminate information in various departmental activities, 
like agriculture, to become functional It is also impor¬ 
tant that awareness of population problems and the 
methods to limit families with family planning measures 
are made an essential component of the Adult Educa¬ 
tion Programme. Population education should form a 
necessary part of the motivation campaign for the 
family planning programme too. 

Non-Formal Education 

Educational activities are now being developed 
through non-formal education. It is high time that 
population education is also included in this pro¬ 
gramme. 

Role of Voluntary Agencies 

It may be emphasised that population education is 
not only the responsibility of government agencies, but 
voluntary and non-government agencies have an im¬ 
portant role io this behalf. In developing countries 
where the people are illiterate, more effective pro¬ 
grammes can be carried out in this sphere through 
voluntary organisations in whom the people have 
greater faith. B 
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Urbanisation and Spatial Planning 


Prof. Moon is Raza, Vice-Chancellor, University of Delhi, 
delivered the Convocation Address at the Sixth Annual 
Convocation of the School of Planning and Architecture 
(Deemed to be a University) on 4 November, 1987. In a defini¬ 
tive address, Prof. Raza described the evolution of a 
system of settlements as a regional rather than an urban 
or a rural phenomenon which could be defined as the reorga¬ 
nisation of the space through the redistribution of population 
among a hierarchical system of settlements along a continuum 
in response to vertical shifts within the workforce of the 
regional economy. Excerpts * 


Urbanisation is instrinsically 
linked and irrevocably intertwined 
with the developmental process, as 
an essential strand in the anthro' 
pogenetic component of the con¬ 
temporary eco-systetns A scientific 
analysis of the organisation of space 
in current urban studies is seriously 
constrained by the underlying 
assumption that urbanisation is 
essentially an ’ urban" phenomenon, 
reflected primarily in the morpho¬ 
logy and dynamics of urban settle¬ 
ments Once tins erroneous pro¬ 
position is uncritically acceptej. 


apparently on semantic grounds, the 
holistic spatio-temporal process is 
also necessarily assumed to be seg¬ 
mented; and the urbanists proceed 
to dissect with their sophisticated 
scalpels the head of a beheaded 
cadaver. Going beyond a city to a 
system of cities hardly brings about 
a qualitative change; for the feet 
are still not on the terra firma of 
the regional economy, and one 
tends to flutter ones ineffectual 
wings only in the tariffed upper 
stratum. The causa! relationships 


continue to elude the grasp, for the 
cause-effect complexes are embedd¬ 
ed in the system of settlements as a 
whole and not only within its urban 
or rural segment Fvolution of a 
system of settlements as a process 
should, therefore, be identified as a 
regional rather an urban or a rural 
phenomenon and may be defined as 
the reorganisation of space through 
the redistribution of population 
among a hierarchical system of 
settlements of various sizes and 
having varying mixes of urban; 
rural attributes along a continuum 


in response to vertical shifts within 
the workforce of the regional 
economy. Urbanisation emerging 
at a specific historical stage in the 
evolution of the settlement system, 
should thus be viewed as a process 
generated within the system of 
settlements which integrate the tiny 
hamlets and the metropoles through 
interactive mechanisms, and exert¬ 
ing its impact on the entire system— 
from the Kafilas of the transhumant 
Gujjars to the Chawls of Bombay. 

The relationship between the 


vertical shifts in the work force, on 
the one hand, and of its horizontal 
mobility, on the other, is of crucial 
significance in the development 
process. It is through this com¬ 
plex system of interactions that the 
changing organisation of space res¬ 
ponds to the dynamics of the 
development of productive forces. 
The histogenesis of urban settle¬ 
ments m most parts of the orient 
clearly indicates that the earliest 
towns emerged within the womb of 
neolithic communities in response 
to the emergence of inter-sectoral 
diversification therein, a process 
accompanied in most cases by the 
generation of agricultural surpluses 
and its appiopnation by the owners 
of land. With the growth of handi¬ 
craft industries and of tertiary acti¬ 
vities, the urban segment acquired 
a position of significance in the 
settlement hierarchy during the 
ancient and the medieval periods. 
There were, for example, 3,200 
towns (qasba) and 120 cities (Sha- 
har) in the India of 1586 as recor¬ 
ded in the classic Ain-f-Akbari. It 
was this historically determined 
process of urbanisation going hand 
in hand with the growth in non- 
primary activities which was disrup¬ 
ted during the colonial period by 
the suction mechanism of imperialist 
exploitation It has been, for 
example, suggested that the pro¬ 
portion of urban to total population 
in India was higher at the end of 
the seventeenth century than at the 
end of the nineteenth. The self- 
reliant development process in 
India since our tryst with destiny in 
1947 was directed towards the 
elimination of the colonial distor¬ 
tions in the structure of the eco¬ 
nomy and that of the settlements. 

The size and the complexity of 
the Indian system of settlements, as 
we find it today, is a function of 
firstly, the large size of the country; 
secondly, the geographical diversity 
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therein; thirdly, the great chronolo¬ 
gical depth of its historical tradi¬ 
tion ; fourthly, the temporal contin¬ 
uity along with spatial discontinui¬ 
ties of the settlement process; and 
lastly, the stagnant decay of the 
system during the period of colonial 
rule. The country is as large as 
Europe minus the USSR. The 
extent of diversity in the natural 
environment is of an astonishingly 
high order—ranging from the senile 
topography of the Deccan to the 
youthful coutours of the Himalayas, 
from the system of highest peaks to 
the unvarying monotony of the 
extensive plains, from the intricate 
maze of channels in the delta to the 
almost complete absence of surface 
flow in the Thar, from the dense 
growth of tropical forests in the 
north-east to the vast tracts without 
a blade of grass. The tradition of 
settled living in this land mass of 
continental dimensions goes back 
at least to the fourth millennium 
BC; and, not very unfrequently, a 
modern neighbourhood rests on the 
strata of the ochre ware or the 
northern black pottery. The urban 
processes are rooted at least in the 
third millennium BC, and the oldest 
of the extant towns of the world— 
Varanasi—stands in line with a 
Corbusier creation The tradition 
has shown a unique continuity but 
its cores, nucleii and its spatial 
spread across the vast expanses of 
the country have been changing in 
the kaleidoscope of time. The 
impact of colonial rule was qualita¬ 
tively different from earlier pro¬ 
cesses in as much as it distorted 
and, in some aspects, inverted the 
development process, and, as a 
consequence, the dynamics of 
spatial organisation froze into 
immobility and the system of settle¬ 
ments wilted in an ethos of stagnant 
decay. 

It is obvious that the spatial 
structure of the colonial economy, 
which corresponded with the 


requirements of a centrifugal 
suction mechanism of imperialist 
exploitation, was unsuited to and 
incapable of responding to the 
requirements of independent and 
self-reliant development. The 
non‘economic constraints on the 
development process having been 
removed with the achievement of 
political independence in 1947, the 
country faced the challenge of mov¬ 
ing away from ‘structural under- 
development* to all-round deve¬ 
lopment by organizing the space 
economy in correspondence with 
the requirements of regional and 
national development. 

The history of thwarted techno* 
logical change in colonial India, 
however, continued to exert consi¬ 
derable influence and imposed 
serious constraints on the choice 
of technology in the post indepen¬ 
dence period which in turn deter¬ 
mined the patterns of spatial 
organisation While in the deve¬ 
loped countries of the West, the 
endogenous development of higher 
technologies led to the liquidation 
of the lower ones, which had been 
rendered obsolete in the process, 
the exogenous imposition of higher 
technologies in isolated enclaves 
of dysfunctional development in 
India permitted the stagnant persis¬ 
tence of lower forms in a checker 
board of diverse levels of techno¬ 
logies which co-existed in the im¬ 
perfectly integrated organism. The 
bullock cart and the jumbo-jet, the 
wooden plough and the tractor, the 
charkha and the textile mill—all 
these existed and continue to exist 
simultaneously in the amorphous 
and fragmented system of modified 
underdevelopment. The dualism 
in the technological front has its 
inevitable manifestation as rural- 
urban dichotomy and as a fracture 
in spatial organisation. The growth 
impulses generated through the 
market mechanism at the few 
urban nodes because of the concen¬ 


tration of high income yielding 
employment (including the govern¬ 
mental tertiary sector therein), 
have tended to get impounded^ 
mostly within the urban limits 
instead of getting diffused parti¬ 
cularly in the depths of the rural 
hinterland. The Bomb&y-Ratna- 
giri or the Delhi-Mewat dualism, 
reflecting technological advance 
in the urban agglomeration coupled 
with agricultural backwardness in 
the neighbourhood, has been dupli¬ 
cated on a large scale on the eco¬ 
nomic map of India. 

The process of industrialisation 
in the country continues to be 
weak, dis-articulated and regionally 
concentrated around a few urban J 
conurbations Us weakness is reflec-» 
ted in the small magnitude of its 
share in the workforce, which con¬ 
tinues to be alarmingly low. Its 
disarticulation is revealed m the 
lack of correspondence between 
spatially linked clusters of indus¬ 
trial activity, on the one hand, and 
technologically linked clusters on 
the other The extent of regional 
concentration is indicated by the 
fact that industrial licenses conti¬ 
nue to be concentrated only in a 
few favoured locations and only 
four of these conurbations (those 
of Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi and 
Madras) accounted for a large share 
of such licenses. 

The urbanisation process in* 
India has been essentially constrain¬ 
ed since independence, on the one 
hand, by the highly disparate 
agricultural base with islands of 
the green revolution surrounded by 
an ocean of rural backwardness 
and, on the other, by the anaemic 
as well as disarticulated process of 
industrialisation in the country. 
The urban centres countinue to be, 
by and large, stultifled and dysfunc¬ 
tional—mainly concerned with 
services rather than with produc¬ 
tion. With a substantial primary 



sector, with a weak secondary 
sector and a bloated tertiary sector, 
the great majority of these towns 
‘^tre floundering in the quicksands of 
4he ‘‘bazar economy”, continuing 
to devour without digesting surplus 
labour from the hinterland by their 
unique capacity to involute—their 
growth continuing, as in the case 
of some of their counterparts in 
Latin America, to be unproductive 
and economically irrational”. The 
economic base of Indian urbani¬ 
sation continues to be its Achilles 
heel 


The thwarted and stunted 
character of Indian urbanisation is 
reflected, firstly, in 'the'exceptionally 
low share of the urban population 


> 


to the total population, approxi¬ 


mating to the average for the conti¬ 
nent of Africa minus the Republic 
of South Africa; secondly, in the 
slow rate of growth of the urban 
population relative to the total 
population; thirdly, in its “top 
heavy” structure which is becoming 
increasingly top heavy; and fourthly, 
in the sharp gradients of their areas 
of influence giving them an enclave 
character, which even in the case 
of project centres of heavy industry 
reflect the intensification of the 
urban-rural discontinuity so that 
one sometimes moves from the 
world of the most advanced ferrous 
metallurgy to the realm of shifting 
cultivation, traversing four millennia 
jin fifteen miles. 


The inadequacies of the indus¬ 
trialisation—urbanisation process 

in India have been referred to at 
some length in order to bring out 
the inescapable conclusion that the 
third world is suffering not from 
* too much of urbanisation but from 
too little of it, not from too much 
of industrialisation but from too 
little of it. The lesson that the 
developing countries have to learn 
from the historical experience of 
the developed ones does not lie in 


the rejection of urbanisation but in 
its regulation, not through the 
market mechanism but through 
social controls, not through maxi¬ 
misation of private profit but 
through the optimisation of social 
benefits. The technical answers to 
questions relating to low cost hous¬ 
ing, pollution control, bublic trans¬ 
port, filtered water, recycling of 
sewerage and waste, provision of 
open and green spaces, public 
health, hygiene and sanitation are 
all quite well known. The hiatus 
does not lie in technology but in 
social organisation, which has 
shown a unique incapacity to imple¬ 
ment these technically feasible 
solutions. This is crux of the 
matter. Some Don Quixotes of 
the developed and some Sancho 
Panzas of the developing world are 
striking their lances at wind mills! 

The national settlement policy 
must take note of the human condi¬ 
tion in the contemporary world 
wherein the integration of the world 
has proceeded along with its frag¬ 
mentation. The dialectical relation¬ 
ship of these two aspects of the 
same process must be fully under¬ 
stood. Mankind has to come to 
terms with the globalization of 
society and the gulf between paro¬ 
chial perception of narrow minds 
and the concerns of a one-world 
reality must be bridged. 

The spread of modern industria¬ 
lization had already, towards the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
replaced the aggregate of closed or 
semi-closed systems of the pre-capi¬ 
talist formations by a loosely inte¬ 
grated world market. The peasants 
of Asia and Africa, living for mil¬ 
lennia in the isolated small world of 
petty production, were used to 
natural calamities like floods and 
droughts, cyclones and earthquakes 
but were for the first time exposed 
to blind forces of the market which 
they did not know. The suction 


mechanism of international exploita¬ 
tion extended its tentacles to the 
remotest hainlet and united the 
developed and the underdeveloped 
in a world economy. Advances in 
transport and communication dur¬ 
ing recent years have further streng* 
thened such trends, have brought 
the entire world to our doors and 
have made everybody everybody’s 
neighbour. Walls have crumbled; 
and ideas ride the winds. A poem, 
created on the Left Bank today, 
provides spiritual sustenance to 
young scientists in the Silicon Valley 
or Novosibirsk the next day. The 
findings of a research project in the 
Kolar mines reach Trieste in minutes 
and become inputs in the work of a 
Nobel laureate, whose words are 
heard with bated breath in Tokyo, 
Princeton and Oxford over the week¬ 
end. The agro-biological researches 
in Mexico provide the basis for the 
green revolution across the oceans 
in India and Pakistan. The heart¬ 
beat of the young in Europe become 
faster on the rythm of African 
drums, or the swara of the Indian 
si tar. The world has become one 
indeed! 

The integration of the globe is 
unfortunately accompanied by a 
fragmentation of the human condi¬ 
tion, which needs to be distinguish¬ 
ed from differentiation. While 
differentiation articulates and reflects 
diversity, fragmentation generates 
and sharpens disparity. While diffe¬ 
rentiation of an integrated world is 
a function of development, frag¬ 
mentation of the world has been a 
function of the development of a 
few have-nations proceeding along 
and causatively linked with the 
underdevelopment of the mass of 
mankind. This is the most agoniz¬ 
ing tragedy of our time; for deve¬ 
lopment like freedom is indivisible 
The industrial revolution marks the 
watershed in history. The surpluses 
generated by the sweat and toil of 
people all over the world, since 
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then, were swallowed up by the 
ruling classes of a few nations 
through colonial suction mecha¬ 
nisms to build industrial empires 
and transform the rest of the world 
into their raw material appeadage 
and a market for their goods. 

The fragmentation of the world 
between the industrialized North 
and the agricultural South has 
created a serious cleavage in the 
rural-urban continuum. North is 
becoming increasingly non-rural 
with most of its population living in 
urban settlements; South is being 
transformed into a large aggregate 
of villages inhabited by mosl of the 
rural population of the world The 
percentage share of the population 
of the more developed countries 
who inhabit their urban settlements 
goes on increasing at an alarming 
rate and getting concentrated in 
fewer and fewer megalopolises The 
North is threatening to become one 
large conurbation—the cruel and sick 
city with the anomie and loneliness 
of an alienated humanity, the win¬ 
dowless silos full to the brim with 
discarded hopes and nameless fears, 
the concrete jungles inhabited not 
by neighbours—neither love nor hate, 
neither friends nor foes, but by face¬ 
less non-persons; data units of an 
animated demagraphy. Was it for 
this that Prometheus brought fire 
from the heavens and Visnu churn¬ 
ed the oceans ! 

There are three altars in this big 
city—one each for the revered gods of 
an industrial capitalism run amuck— 
economies of scale, of agglomera¬ 
tion and of urbanisation. The 
industrial revolution ushered in the 
era of the factory city—smoke belch¬ 
ing chimneys rising over working 
class sulms, the refuge for expropri¬ 
ated peasantry in an alien world. 
Viewed in the context of history, 
the emergence of the industrial city 
was a positive step in the right 
direction. It converted the vertical 
shift in the work force from the 
primary to the second iry sector into 
horizontal mobility from the rural 
to the urban settlements. The city 
was thus an instrument of history 
and the three-fold economies provi¬ 
ded the raison d etre for this histori¬ 
cal process 

The scientific-technological revo¬ 
lution of our time has, however, 


transformed the situation qualita¬ 
tively. The micro-chip has taken 
quite a bit of the wind out of the 
sail of the economies of scale. A 
highly skilled white aproned work 
force of two figures working in a 
villa within a park may produce 
higher value added than a blue 
collared work force of four figures 
breathing polluted air in the jungle 
of chimneys of a four acre factory 
It is not being suggested that the 
small is always and necessarily 
beautiful. The argument is based on 
the realization that the scientific- 
technological revolution has made 
it possible for economies to be 
available along the whole spectrum 
of scales. It is. therefore, not surpri¬ 
sing that the North is increasingly 
shifting the resource-based, large 
scale polluting industries to the 
South and is concentrating instead 
on the innovative highly skilled, 
R and D based systems wherein the 
jaboratory imperceptibly merges 
into the production line, The 
‘‘clean" scientific-technological re¬ 
volution, unfolding in the North is 
pushing the polluting industrial re¬ 
volution into the South By the 
time the North is in the twenty first 
century, the South would be strugg¬ 
ling into the nineteenth 

The autonomy of the shopping 
pla/a Horn the residential neigh¬ 
bourhood and of the latter from the 
industrial area has already been 
made possible by qualitative im¬ 
provements in short-range transport. 
The home computer has brought 
about an information revolution; 
and interconnected terminals of 
large systems make it possible for 
same economics to become available 
in small and medium sized settle¬ 
ments as v\'!I. The perspective 
for the twenty first century is, there¬ 
fore, not nccessanly of cannibal 
megalopolises swallowing up smaller 
specimens of their own species but 
of a balanced and humane system 
of settlements wherein the large, 
the medium and the small flourish 
in symbiosis. There is too much of 
urbanisation in the North and too 
little of it in the South. The pollu¬ 
ted city of the North and the filthy 
village of the South are two sides of 
the same coin. The former is sick 
with affluence, the latter is diseased 
with poverty. The former has the 
paunch of the overfed, the latter 
has the bloated belly of the scurvy 


striken; the former needs slimming, 
the latter needs nutrition. Glori¬ 
fication of the former is inhuman 
and romanticization of the latter 
is cruel. There is no escape from 
one to the other. The blacks in the- 
blind alleys of Harlem as well as 
the hippies in the suburbs of Kath¬ 
mandu have learnt this bitter lesson 
the hard way. 

The contradiction between the 
integration of the globe and its 
fragmentation has to be resolved 
expeditiously. The fracture in the 
human condition brought about by 
the hammer strokes of industrial 
capitalism must be healed by the 
knowledge provided by the scienti¬ 
fic-technological revolution of our 
times This is necessary not only 
in the interest of those who have 
been and continue to be at tbe 
receiving end but of mankind as a 
whole. This calls for a new, 
weltjnschauung—a new world view. 
Deterministic as well as consumeris- 
tic cobwebs must be cleared from 
our thinkiug apparatus. Those who 
consider poverty to be nature's gift 
which the teaming millions of the 
developing world must inescapably 
endure arc as much in the wrong 
as those who, in their misplaced 
endeavours to conquer nature, are 
destroying the earth as the home 
of man. Jt is us naive as well as 
dangerous to seek solace in the 
spurious spirituality of poverty as 
to seek meaning and purpose at the 
consumcrist counters of affluence 
The sophistication of the city must 
be combined with the eaithiness of 
the village with a view to restore 
the rural urban continuum in the 
living style of mankind. 

The work of the graduates who * 
go out into the wide world today 
has to be imbued by such a humane 
vision. The cities that they plan, 
the houses that they build, the 
factories that they erect, the trans¬ 
port network that they establish, 
the landscapes that they create and, 
above all, tlie dreams that they 
dream—all these should contribute 
to the deepening of the humani¬ 
sation of the homo sapien through 
the mutual interpenetration of 
form and function, means and ends, 
work and knowledge so that the 
good, the beautiful and the true 
become one in the spirit of man. □ 
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Madras Varsity to Offer 
New Courses 

The Academic Council of the 
I Madras University is reported to 
have recommended to the Senate 
the institution of six new diploma 
courses in law to be offered through 
the Institute of Correspondence 
Education in the university. It also 
approved the regulations and 
syllabi for these courses. The 
courses relate to labour law, taxa¬ 
tion law, insurance law, mercantile 
law, Indian constitutional law, and 
criminal law including evidence. 
The revised regulations and syllabi 
relating to M A Criminology weie 
also approved to take effect from 
the academic year 19R8-89 

The Academic Council also 
recommended the institution of the 
following courses * Degree of Bache¬ 
lor of Fine Arts in Painting and 
also in Sculpture of three years’ 
duration open for higher secondary 
certificate holders three part-time 
degree courses of one-ycar duration 
each—B.Sc. \isual Communi¬ 
cation Design for holders of dip¬ 
loma in Commercial Art, Bachelor 
of fine Arts in Painting for holders 
of diploma in painting, and a 
Bachelor of Fine Arts in Sculpture 
for holders of diploma in sculpture. 
The regulations and syllabi for 
these were also approved to take 
effect from the year 1987-88. 

Ford Foundation Grant 
for Anna Varsity 

The Ford Foundation has 
approved a grant of $ 2,30,000 
(Rs. 30 lakhs) to the Centre for 
Water Resources, Anna University, 
Madras, for taking up action 
research study in the rehabilitation 
and management of small reservoir 
based irrigation (tank irrigation) 
systems in Tamil Nadu over a 
period of three years. This grant 


is stated be in continuation of an 
earlier study made by the centre on 
tank modernisation programme (a 
Government programme financially 
supported by European Economic 
Community), ns problems and 
issues as well as monitoring and 
evaluation, with financial support 
from the Ford Foundation. 

In the programme earlier under¬ 
taken by Anna University, water 
users were involved in decision¬ 
making as an experimental measure, 
but only in a limited way. The 
proposed project envisages more 
participative approach in which the 
project group would help organise 
water users, prepare them for 
negotiation with PWD and other 
officials at the planning and cons¬ 
truction stages and provide contin¬ 
uing support upto the first post- 
rehabilitation irrigation season 
Four of the tanks scheduled for 
rehabilitation under the earlier 
programme would be selected and 
the results obtained from the field 
study would be compared with 
those being achieved under the 
earlier programme. 

Digital Language 

The researchers at the Universal 
Digital Communication Research 
Institute (UDCR1), New Delhi, 
have developed a new digital langu¬ 
age with alphabets from zero to 
nine. According to UDCRI Direc¬ 
tor. Mr. Abasama, the new system 
will cut across the language barrier 
as all languages in the world can 
be translated into the basic 
digital language that can be handled 
by a computer. He said that deve¬ 
lopment of the digital language is 
the first step ’‘toward realisation of 
the dream of on-line automatic 
translation computers which would 
make it possible for people speaking 
different languages to converse 
without difficulty.” 


The Institute has already pro¬ 
duced digital dictionaries for 
English, Hindi and Sanskrit. 
Similar dictionaries for other 
Indian languages are also to be 
developed. 

Health Science 
Institute Planned 
for Ludhiana 

The Christian Medical College 
(CMC), Ludhiana, has drawn up a 
proposal to establish an Institute of 
Health Science in collaboration with 
the Punjab Agricultural University. 
Dr. Zakaria, Principal of the 
CMC, alongwith Dr. William A. 
Robinson. Professor of Medicine 
and Head of the Department of 
Oncology, University of Colorado 
Medical School, Denver, USA, 
recently met Dr. Sukhdev Singh, 
Vice-Chancellor of the PAU 
to explore the possibility of colla¬ 
boration from the various depart¬ 
ments of the PAU allied to health. 
The Vice-Chancellor is reported to 
have agreed to discuss the proposal 
with the concerned faculty. 

Admission to MD 
Courses 

The Sree Chitra Tirunal Insti¬ 
tute for Medical Sciences & Techno¬ 
logy, has announced that the 
entrance examination for admission 
to the Post-doctoral programmes 
leading to DM Cardiology, Neuro¬ 
logy, M.Ch Cardiovascular thoracic 
surgery. Neurosurgery, and post¬ 
doctoral certificate course in 
Anaesthesiology and Radiology 
will be held at the Institute 
on 21$t and 22nd December 
(Monday and Tuesday) instead of 
the dates advertised earlier. One 
seat each will be reserved for SC/ST 
candidates in the DM Neurology 
and M. Ch Neurosurgery course 
during the academic session 1988. 
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News from Agril. Varsities 


National Seminar on Agro-Forestry 


The Research Directorate of the 
Narendra Deva University of Agri¬ 
culture and Technology, in collabo¬ 
ration with the Agricultural Society 
of India, recently organised a 3-day 
National Seminar on ‘‘Agro-fore¬ 
stry’*—its present status and scope 
for future development in farming 
systems”. Inaugurating the seminar 
Dr Kirti Singh, Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, suggested that fruit 
trees should be included as an impor¬ 
tant component in the afforestation 
programme to cope with the pro¬ 
blem of malnutrition widely pre¬ 
valent in the rural areas. In his 
presidential address. Dr. D. K. Das 
Gupta, Vice-Chancellor, Bidfaan 
Chandra Krishi Vishwavidyalaya, 
Kalyani, gave a brief history of the 
Agricultural Society of India and 
emphasised the need for concerted 
efforts in making agro-forestry a 
peoples’ programme. 

Delivering the valedictory 
address, Mr. R. Venkatnarayanan, 
Member Secretary, Waste Lands 
Development Board, emphasized 
that three main issues should be 
kept in view while implementing 
the agro-forestry project. These 
are upgrading the land, more pro¬ 
ductivity on the farms, and security 
in adversity to the poor farmers. 

Some of the important recom¬ 
mendations made at the seminar 
were asunder: 

(i) Need for establishing seed 
centres for raising genuine 
plant material. Tissue 
culture techniques should be 
used for large scale multi¬ 
plication of genuine, rare 


and disease free plants; and 

(ii) The Agricultural Univer¬ 
sities should be assigned 
the task of developing man¬ 
power, and at the same 
time, a mechanism should 
be worked out for the 
employment of such trained 
personnel m the agro- 
forestry projects. 

All the plantation programmes 
should be linked to some kind of 
industry for the utilization of the 
end product. Inclusion of fruit as 
a component in the agro-forestry 
for quick returns was also recom¬ 
mended. 

HAU to Restructure 
R & D Programmes 

The Haryana Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity (HAU) is reported to have 
decided to restructure its research 
and extension programmes “with 
a view to providing a boost to the 
on-going need-based programmes 
and to make farm research more 
relevant to the ecology of the 
region.” According to Mr. M. S. 
Rathee, Vice-Chancellor, “the pro¬ 
cedure for the transfer of techno¬ 
logy from the research farms of the 
university to the farmers fields is 
being reviewed to further bridge the 
gap. To do so, the HAU would seek 
assistance of the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research (ICAR).” 

The State Chief Minister, 
Mr. Devi Lai, had, during bis 
recent visit to Hissar, asked the 
Vice-Chancellor and HAU scientists 
to develop agricultural technology 
suited to the day-to-day needs of 


the small and marginal formers, 
landless labourers, rural artisans, 
women and youth, thereby corre¬ 
lating HAU expertise with the 
common man and his problems- 
He has asked the HAU engineers 
to fabricate and develop prototypes 
of farm machines for practical use 
by the small and marginal farmers. 

Mr. Rathee said that during the 
recent sample review of the research 
and extension programmes critical 
gaps between actual and potential 
farm yields at the current level of 
available technology were noticed. 
These gaps must be filled by re¬ 
moving the constraints. The state 
government is keen to extend full 
cooperation is this regard, he said. 

US Envoy Visits PAU 

US Ambassador in India, Mr 
John Gunther Dean, recently 
visited the Punjab Agricultural 
University to see the progress of 
PI -4N0 projects functioning at the 
PAU. He discussed with the Vice- 
Chancellor. Dr. Sukhdev Singh and 
Deans and Directors of the Univer¬ 
sity, the detail* of the projects 

(i) Germplasm Collection, Main¬ 
tenance and Evaluation of Wheat; 

(ii) Strengthening of icsearch on 
breeding for resistance to Karnal 
Bunt, and (in) AH-lndia Coordinated 
Research Project on Intracellular 
Blood Protisia with particular 
reference to Immune Prophylaxis 
and Control 

Dr. Sukhdev Singh apprised the 
Ambassador of the Karnal Bunt 
disease of wheat which has been 
reported frequently. Low infection 
of 5 per cent may render the 
produce unsuitable for human 
consumption. The Vice-Chancellor 
informed that a new technique for 
screening against this disease has 
been devoloped at PAU which 
involves culturing of pathogen in 
the laboratory and inoculation in 
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the field for Karnal Bunt infection 
and standardization of required 
humidity and temperature by using 
mist-spray 

Regarding the oihcr project on 
Germplasm Collection of wheat, 
Dr. Sukhdev Singh said that under 
this project 9562 germplasm collec¬ 
tions of bread wheat, durum wheat, 
triticale and wild species and genera 
have been collected. These mate¬ 
rials are being evaluated and scree¬ 
ned for various selected characters 
such as spring'winter habit resis¬ 
tance to yellow and brown rusts 
Karnal bunt, loose smut and 
powdery mildew and are also being 
evaluated for protein and lysine 
content 

The Ambassador also visited 
the Department of Animal Science 
and saw the elite buffalo herd main¬ 
tained under the protect "All-India 
Cooi dmjted Research Project’ 
He also visited the (. rop Museum 
in the Department of Plant Breed¬ 
ing, and Museum of Rural Life of 
Punjab. 

Dr Sukhdev Singh presented a 
set of PAU publications to the 
Ambassador 

New Wheat Variety 

Punjab Agricultural University 
wheat breeders are reported to have 
advised farmers to grow the PBW 
34, PBW 120, PBW 154 and WL 
1562, varieties, which are highly 
resistant to Karnal bunt and rust. 

The durum wheat variety 34 has 
bold, hard and lustrous grains and 
its average yield is 22 quintals an 
acre. The bread wheat variety 
PBW 120 has amber and hard 
grains and gives an aserage yield of 
22 quintals an acre WL 1562 is a 
double dwarf variety with an aver¬ 
age height of 82 cm. It has an 
excellent chapati making quality 


with an average yield of 20 quintals 
an acre. 

A new wheat variety PWB 154 
has been released this year. It has 
wide adaptability and possesses 
amber, very bold, hard, uniform 
and lustrous grains. It gives 21 
quintals of yield an acre. 

Dr. Khem Singh Gill, Director, 
Extension Education, claims that 
the cultivation of these varieties in 
bunt prone areas will go a long 
way towards minimising losses due 
to Karnal bunt. His stress is on 
timely sowing of wheat varieties to 
minimise the incidence of Karnal 
bunt. These varieties can be sown 
from October 25 to middle of 
November in Karnal bunt prone 
areas 

For rainfed areas of Gurdaspur, 
Hoshiarpur and Ropar, farmers are 
adused to grow the PBW 65 wheat 
\auet> which >s resistant to loose 


Unesco and the European 
Society for Engineering Education 
(SEFI) organized an international 
symposium on innovative methods 
in technological education at the 
University of Paris-Sud XI in 
Orsay (France) from 21 to 24 Sep¬ 
tember. The aim of the symposium 
was to bring together world experts 
in the latest methods of the teach¬ 
ing of technology and those con¬ 
cerned with the problems of desig¬ 
ning and running training pro¬ 
grammes in both industrialized and 
developing countries. The partici¬ 
pants, about 200, included 50 
specialists from developing countries 
who were able to take part with 
Uncsco’s help. 


smut, Karnal bunt, brown rust and 
gives high yield. 

For late sowing, they are advi¬ 
sed to specially grow WL-1562, 
Sonahka Multi line-1 and TL-1210. 
They are further advised to treat 
the seed before sowing with Thiram 
at the rate of 3 gram per kg. of 
seed to avoid the entry of Karnal 
bunt pathogeninto unaffected areas. 

WL-2265 is another single dwarf 
wheat variety which can be sown in 
the State’s rainfed areas. The 
average yield of this variety is 13-14 
quintals an acre. 

Dr Gill advises farmers in ram- 
fed areas to apply aldrin at the 
rate of 4 ml-30 FC per kg seed. 
To control loose smut the seed 
should be treated with Vitavex after 
aldnn treatment. He also pleads 
for a balanced use of fertilisers in 
rainfed areas to achieve better 
> icld 


Discussions during the sympo¬ 
sium covered a number of topics, 
such as teaching media choice, 
computer-aided learning, practical 
work and courseware development, 
experience and problems of inno¬ 
vative teaching methods in develop¬ 
ing countries, inter-institutional 
and international collaboration, 
and innovative education for 
industry and the technical pro¬ 
fessions. 

The participants took the oppor¬ 
tunity to exchange views and infor¬ 
mation on a variety of innovative 
methods ranging from programmed 
texts to distance learning via satel¬ 
lite, and on studies and research on 



Innovative Methods in Technological Education 
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Sports News? 


Varsities Team for Nehru Hockey Tournamc 


better adaptability of these 
methods. Particular attention was 
given to the specific problems of 
developing countries, particularly 
with regard to training, finance and 
the cost-effectiveness of alternate 
delivery systems. 

The symposium ended with a 
plea to Unesco to continue and 
increase its activities in this field 
and, in co-operation with other 
international bodies, to provide 
greater assistance to Third World 
countries in the introduction of 
innovative teaching methods in 
their technological and technical 
education programmes. 

Savings Plan 
for Tuitions 

The US Senators, Edward M. 
Kennedy and Claiborne Pell 
recently introduced a proposal in 
the Senate that would permit fami¬ 
lies to finance the cost of college 
through tax-free U S. savings 
bonds Interest would be tn\ free 
on bonds used to pay for college 
creating a tax incentive to save for 
college 

According to Kennedy and Pell 
the use of savings bonds has 
several advantages over other state 
and federal proposals to help 
parents save for college. First, 
savings bonds already are widely 
available and easily accessible to 
families. No new agencies need be 
created to run the program. The 
program would be risk-free because 
savings bonds arc backed by the 
U.S. government. 

The bonds could be used for 
any other expense if a child chose 
not to attend college—all that 
would be lost would be the tax 
advantage The bonds also could 
be used at any higher education 
institution—students would not be 
restricted to a single state or 
college, as with some plans 


M P. Singh of Panjab University 
has been named as the Captain of 
the Indian Universites Hockey (M) 
Team participating in the Jawahar- 
lal Nehru Hockey Tournament be¬ 
ing held in New Delhi from Nov. 14 
to Dec. 8, 1987. The team was 
selected at the three day trials orga¬ 
nised at Delhi University from Nov. 
5 to 7, 19S7. Other members of the 
team are: A. Thomas (Bombay): 
Vimal Seth (Delhi): Arvinder S«ngh 
(PAU); Joga Singh (Delhi); Gurbir 
Singh (Panjab); Pradeep Singh 
(Guru Nanak Dev), Sheeraz Alam 
Azmi (Aligarh Muslim); Karanveer 


Singh (Delhi), Kamal 
(Bhopal); Parvinder 
(Lucknow); S. Asim Zafar (/ 
Muslim); Raj Kumar (Bang 
Surjeet Singh (Panjab); Sai 
Singh (Meerut): and G.P. I 
(Delhi). 

The players received tri 
under the supervision of Mr. ii 
Ali, Hockey Coach from Al 
Muslim University Mr. p 
Singh, Director of Physical Ec 
tion, Khalsa College, Delhi Un 
sjty has been nominated as 
manager of the Team. 


ASSOCIATION OF INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 
AIU HOUSE, 16KOTLA MARC, NEW DELIU-U0002 

Applications from Indian citizens are invited for the following po*t in 
prescribed form available on payment of Rs. 2> from the Office of the \s$Owiati> 

Research Officer 

Pay Scale i R$. 2200-4000(Revised) 

Qualifications 

Essential s Good Master’s Degree in Economics, Education or Social Sciences. 

Desirable; Doctorate in Education or in Economics, with 5 jears* experience 
Research preferably in the area of Economics of Fducation. 

Job Description 

The incumbent will be responsible for handling research projects and organ 
sing seminars, conferences and workshops relating to university education 

Persons with experience of working in university level institutions will b 
preferred and can be considered on deputation terms. 

The post carries Dearness and other allowances generally at the Centra 
Government rates. Total emoluments at the initial of the Scale amount tc 
Rs. 3256/-, including HRA and Special Allowance. Higher start in the prescribed 
pay Jcale may be given in deserving cases. Relaxation in any of the requirements 
may be made in exceptional cases. The post is for one year in the first instance but 
is likely to continue on a regular basis. The Association reserves the right not to 
fill up the vacancy advertised, if the circumstances so warrant. SCjST/Ex-service- 
mcn will be given preference. Canvassing in any form by or on behalf of a candi¬ 
date will be a disqualification. Outstation candidates called for interview wifi be 
paid single second class rail fare to and fro by the shortest route. 

Applications complete in al? respects should reach the Office by 30 November 
1987. Persons already in service should apply through proper channel. Appli¬ 
cations received after the last date or without complete information will not be 
entertained. 
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AltJ Library 

Established in 1965 v the AIU Library has acquired over the yean a valuable collection of 
books and documents on Higher Education. Among the topics prominently represented are Educa¬ 
tional Sociology, Educational Planning, Educational Administration, Teaching & Teachers' 
Training, Examinations, Economics of Education and Country Studies. Developing fields of Adult 
Education, Continuing Education and Distance Education, and Educational Technology are also 
well stocked. The library is particularly strong in its collection of reports whether they are on the 
setting up of different universities or on the state of Higher Education. Files of Annual Reports of 
different universities are also maintained. Readers are kept informed of the latest acquisitions 
through our column 'Additions to AIU Library*. 

The Library also receives about a 100 periodical titles on Higher Education. AU these are 
Indexed regularly and a select list appears every month as 'Current Documentation in Education*. 

Doctoral Degrees awarded during the preceding month are reported as Theses of the Month' 
while registrations made for such degrees an flashed as a Rescarch in Progress*. Bibliographies are 
also compiled and supplied on demand. 

Research scholars and students of education are welcome to use these resources. The Library 
is open from 9-00 a.m. to 5-30 p.m. Monday through Friday. Access can also be had through 
Inter library loan for which requisition must be made through your Librarian. 


ADDITIONS TO AIU LIBRARY 


Asratyan, F.A. and Simonov, p.v., ed. Learning brain. 
Moscow, MIR Publishers, 1986. 222p. 

Association of Indian Universities, Delhi, Handbook of 
medical education. 1987 Delhi, Author, 1987. xvn, 322p. 

Barnes, Gregory A. American University : A world guide. 
New Delhi, Allied i_c 1984] xiii, 196p. 

Bengalee, Mebroo D. Facing modern educational challenges 
A teacher's manual. Bombay, Shcth Publishers, 1983. x, lOOp. 

Cahill, Bruce, ed. Unesco in Asia and the Pacific : 40 years 
on. Bangkok, Unesco, 1986. discontd. 

Goheen, Robert F. Human nature of a university. Princeton, 
University Press, 1969. J 16p. 

Gupta, Shyam Ratna and Schottli, Urs W., ed. Good 
citizenship: Rights, duties, responsibilities . New Delhi, Rol l 
Books [c 1987] xvi, 136p. 

Hauck, Paul, How to do what you want to do: Overcoming 
common problems. New Delhi, Sudha Publications |c 1983] 
96p. 

India. Ministry of Education and Culture. Directory of 
Institutions for higher education: 1979-80 . Delhi, Author, 1982, 
vii, 454p. 

India. Ministry of Health and Familty Welfare. Report of 
' the Medical Education Review Committee. Part 1. New Delhi, 
Author, 1983. vii, 92p. 

India. Ministry of Personnel, Public Grievances and Pen¬ 
sions. Directory of training institutions. New Delhi, Author, 
1981. ix, 493p. 

India. University Grants Commission, Report of the Com¬ 
mittee for framing regulations under UGC act for charging of 
fees by colleges. Delhi, Author, 1986. v, 88p. 


-- Revised guidelines on the scheme of 

autonomous colleges. New Delhi, Author, 1986. vi, 90p. 

International Conference on Education 40th Session, 
Geneva, 1986. Final report. Paris, Unesco, International 
Bureau of Education, 1987, 147p. 

International Workshop on National issues on Computers 

in education, Bombay, 1987. Report. Bombay, 1FIP, 1987. 
33p. 

Khashu, M.K. Education, technology and development. 
Srinagar, Regional Engineering College, 1982. vi, lllp. 

Mathur, L.N. Dramatic moments in Ranji Trophy. Udaipur, 
Author, 1987. 184p, 

M.S. University of Baroda. Centre of Advanced Study in 
Education. Study of vocationalization of education at the 
higher secondary stage . A research project. Baroda, Author, 
1985. 257p. 

Murphree, M.W. and Ngara, EA., ed. Inter-university 
cooperation in Eastern and Southern Africa. Harare, Associa¬ 
tion of Eastern and Southern Africa University, 1984. vi, 20Jp. 

National Conference on Alternative Development Strategies 
for India, Delhi, 1979. Development goals and strategies : The 
next decade—Report. Delhi, Society for International Develop¬ 
ment, 1979. in, 84p. 

Padmanabhan, C.B. Inter-state variations in financing of 
education : A regional dimension. New Delhi, N.I.E.P.A., 1986. 

28p. 

Patel, Babubhai J. Sardar Wallabhbhai Patel: His life and 
times. Ahmedabad, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel Memorial 
Society [c 1986] 51p. 

Ramakrishnan, Oanapati. Community college far India. 
Madras, Institute for Development Education, 1980. xvi, 80p. 
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Seminar on Involvement of Women in Planning and 
Management of Education* Bombay, 1987. Report. Bombay, 
S.N.D.T. Women*! University, 1987. discontd. 

Sobti, M.L. Financial code for university systems. New 
Delhi, Vikas [c 1987] xxiv, 424p. 

Somasundaram Pillai, J.M. University's environs; Cultural 
and historical: A silver jubilee souvenir of the Annamalai 
University, 1963. 204p. 


Srivastava, R.S. Aged and the society. New Delhi, Citizen* 
ship Development Society, 1983. x, 89p. 

Taneja, S.R., ed. Science to instruments ; A kaleidoscopic 
view. Chandigarh, C.S.I.O. 1983. ISlp. 

Tllak, Jaodhyala B.O, Educational finances In India. New 
Delhi, NIEPA, 1987. vi, 73p. 

Wallace, James. Brahman-EMC * Science and the mystical, 
secrets of the universe. New Delhi, Allied, 1985. xiv, 251 p. 


THESES OF THE MONTH 


A List of Doctoral Theses Accepted by Indian Universities 


HUMANITIES 

Language A Literature 

English 

t, Chellammal, E. Southernness in the novels of Carson 
Me Cullers. Anna. 

2. Elamaran, M. A comparative study of Robert Burns 
and Bharat hid as an. Madurai. 

3. Mahanta, Dhirendra Kumar. Dualities m Shakespeare's 
problem commedies. Gauhati. Dr. Hirendra Nath Gohain. 

Russian 

1. Narendran, V. Mahabharata and War and Peace : 
Creations of necessity. Ksrnatak. Dr. D.B. Dhawan. 

Sanskrit 

1. Onrunath. Hampiholi Mahesh. A comparative study of 
Bhamati vivarana and varthika schools. KarnataJk. Dr. B.R. 
Modak. 

2. Pande, Rashmi. Bharatiya darshan mein parmanu. 
Pan jab. 

Hindi 

1. Bhopal Singh. YugchetnakesandarbhmemVinaypatrika 

our Git aval i ka mulyankan. JNU. Prof. (Mrs.) Savitri Chandra. 

2. Jain, Komal. Noi kavita ke sandorhh mem Sarreshwar 
Dayal Saxena : Ek sahityik anusheelan . Vikram, Dr, Rammntti 
Tripathi. 

3. Jaiswal, Tej Narayan. Dinker ka sahitya mein samajik 
evam rajuitik tatva. Osmania. 

4. Joshi, Pushpa Yeshwantrao. Rena Pendso ke anchalik 
upanyson ka tulnatmak adhyayan. Osmania. 

5 . Laxminarsaiah, R. Chhayavad aur Bhava kavita mein 
prakriti chit ran. Osmania. 

6. Manju. Mahila lekhikaon ke sathottari kahani sahitya 
mein parivarik vighatan, Panjab. 

7. Pande, Sncheta G. Sant kavyo parampara keparipekshya 


mein Namdev ke Hindi sahitya ka anusheelan. Nagpur. Dr. 
Gbanshyam Jha. 

8. Rudravajhala Suman Lata. Ashthachap tat ha Talpaka 
ke kaviyon ka tulnatmak adhyayan. Osmania. 

9. Sharma, Braj Mohan. Mahakavi Nanddas ; Antar 
kathayen evam adhyayan. Gulbarga. Dr. S.M. Kappikeri. 

10. Tripathi, Om Prakash. Hindi kee pragtisheel lekhan 
kee parampara ke sandarbh mem Ganga Prasad Mishra ka katha- 
sahitya ka anusheelan. Panjab. 

Urdu 

1. Athamnisa Begum. Ahed-E-Asafjahi mem Urdu not la 
shain. Gulbarga. Dr. Razzak Farooky. 

2. Khan, Nausbabatual Fatema, Kanhatyalal Kapur: 
Hayat aur karname. Nagpur. Dr. M.A. Rahamutalla. 

Assumese 

1. Mahanta, Prafulla Chandra. The emergence and growth 
of Assamese middle class and its rote in socio-economic and 
cultureal transformation in Assam during British Rule, 1826-1941. 
Gauhati. Dr. Hirendra Nath Gohain. 

Oriya 

1. Jena, Subas Chandra. Fakir Mohananka rachanare 
hasyarasha Utkal. 

2. Mishra, Ajaya Kumar. Creative {poetic mind of poet 
Radhamohan Gadnayok. Utkal, 

3* Mishra, Sanjukta. National consciousness in the litera¬ 
ture of the Mayadhar Mansingh. Utkal. 

4. Samanta,/Ratnam an ja ri. Thoughts and consciousness in 
Ortya one act plays. Utkal, 

Marathi 

1. Matey, Vandana. Social and political thoughts as 
reflected in the Dramas of J.P. Khadilkar. Durgawatl. Dr. 
(Smt.) Kama] Notke. 

2. Warashashiwar, P.P. N.C. Phadke yanehya kadub yatt 
istri vyaktirekha ; Ek abhyas. Nagpnr. Dr. M.R. Joshi. 
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Tamil 

1. Malathy, G. T.M.C. Raghunatkan's padaipou llakklym 
gal. Madurai. 

* 

1 2 . San than am, M. Peractrijar uraithlran, Madurai. 

3. Sundaram, U. Meenakshi. An analytical study of 
childrens folk songs of Tirunelvell District. Madurai. 

Malay atom 

1. Padmanabha Kurilp, A. The poetry of Sree Narayana 
Guru : A literary and philosophical study . Calicut. Dr. C.P. 
Achuthanuoni. 


Venkataparvateesvara Kavulu with special reference to Pm a* 
yana. Osman ia. 

4. Venkata Sri Ranga Nayaki, Koganti. Sambhudasu- 
Tatvadarsa namu . Andhra. 

Geography 

1. Achuta Rao, Tippur Narayan. Regional development of 
Karnataka ; Achievements, problems and strategies , a spatial 
analysis. Utkal. 

2. Paranjape, Jyotsna. A regional analysis of industrial 
location in Maharashtra and Gujarat, 1961-1981. JNU. Dr, 
Kusum Chopra. 


Kannada 

). Vishwanathayya. Yakkundimalh Ba&avaraj. Basavapoor - 
rayugad Veerashalva sahltya. Karnauk. Dr. S.M.V. Swamy. 

Telugu 


3. Prahalad Kumar. Geomorphological evaluation of 
environmental degradation and management in Dhauliganga 
Basin, Central Himalayas. JNU. Dr. S. Padmaja, 

4. Shukla, Kirti. Raipur Bhilai Pradesh ke somajlk-anhlk 
bhoodrishya mem par Ivor tan, Ravi shankar. Dr. H.S. Gupta, 


1. Lakshmi Narayana, V. Gopfchand kathalu-Vyasalu. 
Osman ia. 

2. Raja Rao, M. A comparative study of Gurasada Appa 
Rao and George Bernard Shaw. Osman la 

3. Sundara Rama Krishna, A. The poetical works of 


History 

1. Pande, Madhukar N. Khan deshateel swat an tray a 
lahyanche Ulhas 1885 to 1947 . Nagpur. Dr. S.G. KoUrkar. 

2. Sinha, Vogesh Kumar. Inter-State and international 
relations in Ancient India during the seventh century AJ>. 
Bihar. Dr. Ravi Varma. 


HAVE YOU ACQUIRED A COPY OF 

UNIVERSITIES HANDBOOK-1985-86 

Salient Features 

—Contains information covering *»11 the Indian Universities including agricultural universities, 
institutes of national importance (including HTs) and deemed to be universities on following 
heads of information : 

• Officers 8c Deans of Faculties 

• Library 8c Research Facilities; 

• Scholarships and Fellowships; 

• Academic year—Iasi date for admissions and the appioximate dates of examinations 

• Courses of S’udics; 

• Minimum requirements for admission to each course, duration and the subjects of study 
for each course; 

• Names of Professors and Readers/Assistanl Professors together with their academic titles 
department-wise; 

• Names oF Colleges together with names of Principal* and Heads of Postgraduate Depart¬ 
ments in Colleges; 

• Statistics on examination results. 

—Introductory chnpler on overviowof the University System in India. 

—Map showing location of universities. 

Price : (Indian Edition) Rs. 450.00 

Deluxe Binding nith Carton, Institutions : 10% Discount; 

Postage 8l Packing Free 

Rush Your Order Today 

Under Secretary (Publications) 

ASSOCIATION OF INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 
AIU House, 16 Kotla Mtrg, New Delhi-110002 

Telephones : 3310059, 3313390. 3312305, 3312429 



INDIAN COUNCIL OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Applications are invited for filling up of the following posts 
at the Council’s Institutes/Centres : 

It At National Institute of Nutrition, Hyderabad 

(0 Assistant Director—2 posts 

Scale of pay of Rs. 3700-125.4700-150-5000. 

Qualifications ft Experience 

(a) For Post No. I. (NUTRITION SURVEILLANCE) 

Essential: A doctorate or equivalent post-graduate quali¬ 
fication in statistics with original work as evidenced by 
published papers. Evidence of leadership with 10 years of 
research/teaching experience in Biostatistics. 

Desirable : Experience in analysing data related to Nutri¬ 
tion. Monitoring and Surveillance and other community 
based nutrition studies. 

Job Requirements : The incumbent is expected to monitor 
and predict nutrition and food situation in the country using 
the data from NNMB surveys and other factors like health, 
agriculture and economics. 

(b) For Post No. 2 (SPORTS NUTRITION) 

Essential: A doctorate or equivalent post-graduate quali¬ 
fication In General Medicine/Physiology/Biochemistry with 
original work as evidenced by published papers. Evidence of 
leadership with 10 years research'teaching experience in 
energy metabohsm/sports medicine sports physiology/sports 
nutrition and allied aspects. 

Desirable: Experience in conducting research studies in 
Sports Nutrition. 

Job Requirements: The incumbent is expected to carry out 
research studies in Sports Nutrition and allied aspects. 

(ii) Senior Research Officer—One Post 
(NUCLEAR PHYSICS) 

Scale of Pay ofRs. 3000-100-3500-125-4500. 

Qualifications ft Experience 

Essential: 1st class M.Sc in Nuclear Physics with 6 years 
experience in researcb/teaching. In case of candidates posses¬ 
sing doctorate or equivalent post-graduate qualification with 
original work as evidenced by published papers, two years 
experience in research/teaching is required. 

Desirable : A doctorate in Nuclear Physics and experience 
in Whole Body or Low Level Radio Active Counting. 

Job Requirements : The person to be appointed is expected 
to handle the whole body counter and carry out nuclear medi¬ 
cal studies and low level radio active counting. 

2. At the Food and Drag Toxicology Research Centre, 
Hyderabad 

Assistant Director—One Post 
(NUTRITION & CANCER PROJECTS) 

Scale of Pay of Rs. 3700-125-4700-150-5000. 

Qualifications ft Experience 

Essential: A doctorate or equivalent post-graduate quali¬ 
fication with original work as evidenced by published papers in 
Biochemistry. Evidence of leadership with 10 years research/ 
teaching experience in co-ordinating and guiding research 
in the field of Xenobiotics metabolism and chemical 
carcinogenesis. 

Desirable: Ability to co-ordinate and guide research in the 
field of xenobiotics metabolism and chemical carcinogenesis. 

Job Requirements: The person to be appointed is required 


to co-ordinate and guide research in the field ofxenobiotl 
metabolism and chemical carcinogenesis. 

3. At the National Institute of Cholera and Enteric Disease 
Calcutta. 

Senior Research Officer—One Post-(EPIDEMIOLOGY) 

Scale of pay of Rs. 3000-100.3500-125-4500. 

Qualifications ft Experience 

Essential: MBBS degree from recognised university wli 
six years experience (MD with two years experience) in tt 
field of epidemiology ft Public Health. 

Desirable: M.D. in Epidemiology/Preventive and Socu 
Medicine. 

Job Requirements: Planning, execution and evaluation c 
Research studies in the division of epidemiology and takin, 
part in the training activities of the institutes. 

4. At the ICMR Headquarter’s Office, New Delhi 

Technical Officer—One Post 

Scale of Pay of Rs. 2000-60-2300-EB-75-3200 

Qualifications ft Experience 

(a) Master's degree in bio-medical science (Botany 
Zoology, Pharmacy, Pharmacology, Biochemistry etc.) with a 
least three years research experience. 

(b) Experience in copy-editing, dummy preparation, layou 
and other aspects of production in a reputed publishing house 
Knowledge of printing, layout and other aspects of production 
(relating to off-set press essential). 

Job Requirements : To assist in processing scientific mattei 
for various publications of ICMR including ICMR Bulletin, 
Annual Report of the Director General and other technical 
publications. 

Age : Below 45 yean for Asst. Dircctor/S.R.O, and 35 yean 
for Technical Officer. SC/ST candidates allowed relaxation in 
accordance with Government of India rules 

Allowances as per Central Govt, rules are admissible on 
above pay scales. 

Benefits of pension admissible Private practice is not 
allowed. However, NPA, as per rules of the Council is 
admissible to medical graduates only. 

Candidates called for interview for the post of SRO/Tech. 
Officer will be paid second class return rail fare and for the 
Post of Assistant Director first class return rail fare, on pro¬ 
duction of documents. 4 

Applications from employees working in Central/Statc 
Govt. Departments, Public Sector Undertakings and Govt, 
funded research agencies must be forwarded through proper 
channel. 

Application forms can be obtained from the office of the 
Director General, Indian Council of Medical Research, Post 
Box No. 4508, Ansari Nagar, New Delhi-110 029 on or before 
4th December, 1987. Forms duly completed should be sent to 
the Director General, Indian Council of Medical Research, v 
Post Box No. 4508, Ansari Nagar. New Delhi-110 029 with a 
crossed IPO for Rs. 8/- payable to the Director General, Indian 
Council of Medical Research, New Delhi on or before 15th 
December, 1987. SC/ST candidates are exempted from the 
payment. 

Incomplete and late application will not be entertained. 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

KANPUR 


Applications are invited for the following posts. The pay scales mentioned against the posts are 
likely to be revised after implementation of the recommendations of Fourth Pay Commission: 


1. Registrar (1 post) — R s 1500-2500. 

2. Administrative Officer {2 posts) — Rs 1200- 
1900 (one for SC) 

3. Asst Registrar (3 posts) — Rs 700-1600 (one 
for SC and one for ST) 

4. Jr Administrative Officer (2 posts) — Ra 700- 
1600 (one for SC) 

5. Estate Officer (1 post) — Rs 700-1600 

6. Asst Librarian (1 post) Rs 700-1600 (Reserved 
for SC) 

7 Chief Mechanical Engineer (1 post) — Rs 1500- 
2500 

8. Superintending Engineer (1 post) — Rs 1500- 
2500 

9 Senior Civil Engineer (1 post) — Rs 1200-1900 
(Reserved for SC) 

10 Liaison Engineer (1 post) — Rs 1200-1900 (Re¬ 
served for ST) 

11 Asst Liaison Engineer (1 post) — 700-1600 

12. Instrumentation Engineer (3 posts) — 700-1600 
(one for SC and one for STj 

13 Physical Education Officer (1 post) —Rs 1200- 
1900 (Reserved for ST. General candidates will be 
considered if no suitable ST candidate is available) 

14 Security Officer (1 post) — 700-1600 

15 Coordinator (Training) T O C (1 post) — 1200- 
1900 (Reserved for SC, General candidates will be 
considered if no suitable SC candidate is available) 

16 Asst Engineer (3 posts) — Rs 650-1200 (one for 
SCI 

Qualifications and Experience 

Posts 1 to 5; A good Bachelor's degree in Arts/Science/ 
Commerce/Engineering and a Postgra¬ 
duate degree or Diploma in Public 
Administration/Management or recognised 
qualification as Cbartered/Cost/SAS 
Accountant. 


Post l—Minimum of 15 years administrative ex¬ 
perience; Post 2—Minimum of 10 years experience 
in Civic administration or Stores/Purchase opera¬ 
tion; Post 3—Minimum of 8 years administrative 
experience; Post 4—Minimum of 8 years experi¬ 
ence in Stores/Purchase operations; Post 5—mini¬ 
mum of 8 years experience in estate matters; 

Post 6— M.Lib. with B. Tech/Master’s Degree. 

Post 7— A good Bachelor’s degree in Mechanical 
Engineering with a minimum of 15 
years experience 

Post 8— A good Bachelor’s degree in Civil Engineer¬ 
ing with a minimum of 15 years experience. 

Post 9— A good Bachelor's degree in Civil Engi¬ 
neering with a minimum of 8 yearn experi¬ 
ence. 

Post 10— A good Bachelor’s degree in Engineering 
with 8 years experience in Liaison work. 

Post 11— A good Bachelor’s degree in Engineer!nc. 

Post 12— A good Bachelor’s degree m Electronics/ 
Electrical Mechanical Engineering. 

Post 13— Master’s degree in Physical Education with 
minimum of 10 years experience in. Physi¬ 
cal Education Training and Coaching. 

Post 14— Graduate with 15 years Security Experi¬ 
ence or a Deputy S.P., Asst Commandant 
of the Central/State Police Force or a 
Commissioned Officer of Army/Navy/Air 
Force with 6 years experience. 

Post 15— B. Tech /Master’s degree with at least 8 
years experience in rural development 
activities including organisation of training 
programmes. 

Post 16— Diploma in Civil/Electrical/Mechanical 
Engineering with at least 13 years experi¬ 
ence in works. 


Other details regarding prcferential/desirable qualifications, experience and service benefits available 
will be supplied along with the prescribed form obtainable free of charge by sending a self-addressed unstam¬ 
ped envelope of 25 cm x 11 cm to the ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER II, INDIAN INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, KANPUR-208016. Last date for submitting completed application is December IS, 
1987. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


KOTA OPEN UNIVERSITY 

KOTA 

Advertisement No. 2 '87/1759 Dated : 6.11.87 

Applications are invited for the following posts on prescribed form, obtainable 
at a price of Rs. 5,'- from the Office of the Registrar, personally or by making 
written request accompanied by self-addressed envelope of 23 x 10 cms. and crossed 
Indian Postal Order(s) of Rs. 10-50 in the name of the Registrar, Kota Open Uni¬ 
versity, Kota. 

The application forms duly filled in along with necessary documents and 
crossed Indian Postal Order(s) of Rs 10'-in favour of the Registrar, Kota Open 
University, Kota, should reach this office by 10th December, 1987. 

Persons already in employment must send their applications through their 
employer. 


Si. Subject 

Reader 

Lecturer 

Speciali¬ 

No. 1200-50-1300-60-1900 

700-40-1100-50-1600 

zation 

1. History 

1 

I 

Ancient, Modern or 
Medieval Indian 
History. 

2. Indian Culture & 

1 

1 

Ancient Indian 

Tradition 



History, Philosophy 
& Languages. 

3. Political Science 

1 

2 

Political Theory or 
Indian Government 
A Politics 

4. Mathematics & 

1 

1 

Background of 

Computer Science 



Computer Science 

5. Commerce 

1 

2 

— 

6. Physics 


1 

Theoretical 

Physics. 

7. Management 

1 

2 

Business Manage¬ 
ment, Tourism A 
Hotel Management, 
Policy Sciences. 

8. Hindi 

— 

1 

Editing 

9. English 

1 

1 

Editing 

10. Economics 

1 

2 

Economic Theory 

Banking/Rural 

Economics. 

11. Library Science 

1 

I 

— 

12. Food, Nutrition & 

— 

1 

— 

Health Management 




13. Journalism 

1 

— 

— 

14. Law 


1 

Labour Law & 
Personnel Manage¬ 
ment. 


QuaHflcattona 
For Readers 

Good academic record with Doctoral 
Degree or equivalent published work. 
Evidence of being actively engaged in (i) 
research or (li) innovation in teaching 
methods or (lii; production of teaching 
materials 

About five years experience of teach¬ 
ing and/or research provided that at 
least three of these years were as Lecturer 
or in an equivalent position. 

This condition may be relaxed in the 
case of candidates with outstanding 
record of Teaching/Research. 

For Lecturers other tfaoo Management 
A Mathematics A Computer Science 

(a) A Doctor’s Degree or research 
work of an equally high standard, and 

(b) Good academic record with at 
least Second Class (C in the seven point 
scale) Master's Degree in a relevant 
subject from an Indian University or on 
equivalent degree from a foreign Uni¬ 
versity. 

Having regard to the need for deve¬ 
loping interdisciplinary Programmes, the 
degrees in (a) and (b) above may be in 
relevant subjects: 

Provided that if the Selection Com¬ 
mittee is of the view that research work 
of a candidate as evident either from his 
thesis or from his published work is of 
very high standard, it may relax any of 
qualifications prescribed in (b) above 

Provided further that if a candidate 
possessing a Doctor's Degree or equival¬ 
ent research work is not available or is 
not considered suitable, a person posses¬ 
sing a good academic record, (weightage 
being given to M.Pbil. or equivalent 
degree or research work of quality) may 
be appointed provided he has done 
research work for at least two years or 
has practical experience in a research 
laboratory/organisation on the condition 
that he will have to obtain a Doctor’s 
Degree or give evidence of research of 
high standard within eight years of his 
appointment, failing which he will not be 
able to earn future increment until he 
fulfils these requirements. 

For Lecturer of Management 

Essential: (a) Master's Degree in the 
relevant subject from an Indian Uni¬ 
versity with at least 53% marks or its 
equivalent grade and good academic 
record or equivalent degree from a 
foreign University. 

OR 
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(b) Master’s Degree in Management 
or Master’s Degree in any discipline with 
Diploma in Management. 

jFor Lecturer of Mathematics A Computer 
Science 

Essential: (a] Master’s Degree in the 
relevant subject from an Indian Uni¬ 
versity with at least 55% marks or its 
equivalent degree from a foreign 
University. 

OR 

(b) Master’s Degree in Computer 
Science or Master’s Degree m any dis- 
cipline with a Diploma in Computer 
Science or a Bachelor of Engineering in 
Computer / Electronics and Tele¬ 
communications 

Additional Qualifications 

Experience and proven ability in 
% imparting education through com- 
im uni cat I on media and innovations in 
distance teaching methods and materials. 

Job Requirement 

Academic staff of this University will 
have the following responsibilities : 

1. Curriculum and Course Develop¬ 
ment. 

2. Preparation of self-instructional 
print material 

3. Preparation of and participation 
in the production of audio visual 
materials. 

4. Participation in contact pro¬ 
grammes, workshops, week-end pro¬ 
grammes, summer institutes, face-to-face 
teaching, etc. 

5. Undertaking of research indivi¬ 
dual, Institutional sponsored, etc. 

In addition to pay, the posts cany all 
allowances and other benefits as per 
University rules. Higher start [in the 
prescribed scale may be given in des¬ 
erving cases on the recommendation of 
the Selection Committee. Fay scales are 
likely to be revised. 

The University reserves right to 
increase or decrease the number of 
Vacancies advertised. 

Applications received after the last 
date or without complete information 
will not be entertained. 

Tt Is not obligatory on the part of the 
University to call for interview every 
candidate who possess the essential 
qualifications. 


The choice of the committee may not 
necessarily by confined to those who 
apply formally. 

All the posts are transferable to 
Regional & Study Centres. 

REGISTRAR 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
MADRAS 600035 
Advertisement No. IITM'R'7/87 

IIT MADRAS is a higher technologi¬ 
cal institute having ongoing collabora¬ 
tive programmes with several leading 
technical universities of Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany, France, USA, UK. 
and Australia. Apart from its regular 
academic programmes at undergraduate, 
master’s and doctoral levels, the Insti¬ 
tute is actively engaged in sponsored 
research and industrial consultancy. 

The Department of Computer Science 
and Engineering is actively involved in 
teaching and research in several modern 
areas of computer science, such as Arti¬ 
ficial Intelligence, Fifth Generation 
Computing, VLSI Design, Computer 
Networks, Speech Recognition, Algo¬ 
rithm for parallel and VLSI systems. 
Simulation and Modelling, Micropro¬ 
cessor based system design etc. In parti¬ 
cular, the department has major spons¬ 
ored research projects in Expert Systems, 
VLSI Design, Computer Networks and 
Speech Recognition. 

The Department has well equipped 
laboratories for work in the areas of 
digital circuits, microprocessors, com¬ 
puter systems development, information 
sciences, speech and vision, CLASS 
project, system software, etc. There are 
several mini and micro computer systems 
available to support the teaching and 
research activities of the Department. 

As a central facility, the department 
has also an IBM 370/155 and IPL 4443 
main frame systems to cater to the needs 
of the various departments/centres/ 
sections of the Institute. A new compu¬ 
ting facility consisting of a Siemens 
7580-E time-sharing system with 16 MB 
of memory and 80 terminals will be 
installed shortly. The system will be 
located in a specially designed building 
costing about Rs. 1.0 crore. 

(A) The Institute invites applications for 
the following positions in the Depart¬ 
ment of Computer Science and Engineer¬ 
ing to, take up the challenging tasks in the 
Computer Centre. 


The pay scales are noted against each 
post (likely to be revised). Tbc appro¬ 
ximate gross emoluments given in 
brackets includes HRA at the minimum 
of the pay scale. 

Cl) Senior Systems Eaglneer/Seuior 
Systems Officer—Rs. 1500-60-1800-100- 
2000 (Rs. 3405-35) 

(2) Systems Engineer/System Officer 
Rs. 1200-50-1300*60-1900 (Rs. 3075 35) 

(3) Assistant Systems Engineer/Assia- 
tant Systems Officer—Rs. 700-40-1100-50- 
1600 (Rs. 2123.98) 

If the candidates are not found sui¬ 
table for the post applied for, they may 
be considered for the lower post adver¬ 
tised depending upon their academic 
background and relevant experience. 

Posts are permanent or likely to 
become permanent. Besides pay, posts 
carry allowances and retirement benefits 
as per Institute rules. The allowances 
correspond at present to those admissible 
to the Central Government employees 
stuiioncd at Madras. 

Reservation for Scheduled Caste/ 
Scheduled Tribe candidates is as per 
rules. The experience is rclaxabje for 
SC'ST candidates as per rules. 

Minimum Qualifications and Experience 

(1) Senior Systems Engineer/Senior 
Sj stems Officer 

B, Tech, or equivalent with First 
Class or M.Sc. with first class with a 
minimum of 12 years experience relevant 
to job requirement, of which 4 years 
should be in a supervisory capacity 
OR 

M. Tech, or equivalent with first 
class or Ph D. with a minimum of 10 
years experience relevant to job require¬ 
ment, of which 4 years should be in a 
supervisory capacity. 

Should involve procurement, installa¬ 
tion, development and operations of 
computer systems. Experience in orga¬ 
nizing maintenance of a computer. 
Familiarity and ability to deal with hard¬ 
ware and sowftware problems. Super¬ 
vision of the work of a group of com¬ 
puter professionals. The candidate 
should have a good academic record. 

(2) Systems Engineer/Systems Officer 

B.Tech or equivalent with first class 
or M Sc. first class with 7 years relevant 
experience. 

OR 

M.Tech. or equivalent with first class 
with 5 years of relevant experience. 
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Candidates must have a good acade¬ 
mic record. Experience in organizing 
client services and planning for client 
needs. Experience in maintenance of 
computer hardware'software. 

(3) Assistant Systems Engineer'Assistant 
Systems Officer 

B.Tech. or equivalent with first class 
or M.Sc. with first class with two years 
relevant experience. 

Experience in installation of soft¬ 
ware, and design and development of 
application software. 

(B) Medical Officer (Paediatrics) 

The Institute also invites applications 
for the post of Medical Officer (Paedia¬ 
trics) for the Institute Hospital Scale of 
pay Rs. 700-40-1100-50-1600 plus allo¬ 
wances (gross, emoluments at the mini¬ 
mum of pay scale is Rs. 2123 98 besides 
NPA on slab basis) 

Qualifications and Experience 

M B.B.S. of an University recognised 
by the Indian Medical Council with 
Postgraduate diploma in Child Health 
(DCH) and with three years professional 
experience. 

Accommodation : Licence fee free 
unfurnished quarter will be presided in 
the Campus and the appointee has to 
stay therein. 

General lnformations/C<ind : tions 

1. Experience means, cxp:rience 
gamed after the qualifying degree 

2. The Institute reserves the right to 
restrict the number of candidates for 
the interview to a reasonable limit on 
the basis of qualifications and experience 
higher than the minimum prescribed in 
this advertisement. 

3. The Institute also reserves the 
right of rejecting any or ail applications 
without assigning any reason therefor. 

4. The Institute further reserves the 
right to recruit only to a few cadres 
among the categories advertised. 

For application form please address 
the Registrar, Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy, Madras-600036, with a self-address¬ 
ed stamped (Re 1/-) envelope (22 cm X 
17 cm). Applicants arc requested to 
indicate clearly the po9t for which they 
wish to be considered. Persons in the 
service of Government establishments 
and Public Sector Undertakings should 
apply through proper channel. 
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Completed applications with a cross¬ 
ed non-re Fundable current Indian Postal 
order of the value of Rs 7.50 (Rs. 1 90 
for SC/ST candidates) drawn in favour 
of the Institute payable at UT Madras 
Post Office should be sent to the Regis¬ 
trar of the Institute. 

The last date for the receipt of com¬ 
pleted applications is 8th December, 1987. 

DEAN OF ADMINISTRATION 


SAURASHTRA UNIVERSITY 

Kalawad Road, Ralfcot-360005 

Applications in the prescribed forms 
are invited for the undermentioned 
posts Application forms alongwith 
detailed requirement of qualifications, 
experience and other necessary details 
regarding these posts will be available 
from the Registrar, Saurashtra Univer¬ 
sity, University Campus, Kalawad Road, 
Rajkot-360 005 on sending a self-addres¬ 
sed envelope of the size 23 x 11 ems 
with postage stamps worth Rs. 3-80 for 
the post Nos. 1 to 5 and Rs 1-40 for the 
post No. 6. Applications in seven copies 
for the post Nos 1 to 5 and one copy for 
the post No. 6 should reach this office on 
or before 7-12-1987 alongwith crossed 
Indian Postal Order worth Rs 10.00 
Qualifications, experience and specializa¬ 
tion as mentioned in the details to be 
supplied with application form will he 
considered final 

1, Professor of Home Science—1 

Must possess M.Sc. Degree in Home 

Science with specialization in Food and 
Nutrition or M.Sc, in Nutritional 
Biochemistry. 

2. Reader in Home Science—1 

Must possess M.Sc, degree in Bio¬ 
chemistry or Organic Chemistry or 
Microbiology with research and publica¬ 
tions in Nutritional chemistry or child 
nutritional or therapeutic nutritional. 

3 Lecturer in Home Science—1 

Must possess M.Sc degree in Bio¬ 
chemistry or Organic Chemistry or 
Microbiology with research publication 
in Nutritional chemistry or child 
nutritional or therapeutic nutritional. 

4. Reader in Education—1 

Specialization in Research Methodo¬ 
logy, Educational and Vocational 
Guidance and Psychological Testing 

5. Lecturer in Commerce—1 

In addition to the qualifications 
prescribed the person should be M.Com, 
with Accountancy. Those having C.A./ 


A.I.C.W.A. In addition to M.Con 
degree wilt be preferred. 

6. Junior Research Fellow—2 
Temporary for a period upto thre 
years which may be extended. Natlom 
Examination Test (NET) candidate wi 
be paid Rs 1000/- fixed per month, othei 
Rs. 800/- fixed per month. Candidate mu 
be M.Sc. m atleast Higher Second da: 
in branch of Biological Science /Gcolog; 
Biochemistry/Microbiology. 

Another posts arc permanent. Aj 
ordinarily not exceeding 55 years. T) 
age, educational qualifications ar 
experience may be relaxed in sultab 
cases. 

Pay Scales 

1. Professor : Rs, 1500-60-1800-10 
2000-125/2-2500 

2. Reader . Rs 1200-50-1300-« 
1600-a$sessmcnt-60-l 900 

3. Lecturer * Rs. 700-40-1100-5 
1300-assessment-50-1600. 

R.A. Desai 
REGISTRAR 

BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSTT 
CORRIGENDUM TO ADVERTISE 
MENT NO. 4 1987-88-ITEM NO. 45 

The number of vacancies for the po 
of Lecturer in Physics (Item No. 45 
Faculty of Science rn.iy be read i 
THREE instead of two Those who faai 
applied for the post in response i 
Ad\t. No 5 1985*86 timely also need m 
apply again 

SRI SATHYA SAI INSTITUTE O 
HIGHER LEARNING 
(DEEMED UNIVERSITY) 

\ idyngiri* Pram nth inilayam 515134 (AP 
Applications arc Invited for the 
Following Post: 

Prasanthmilayam Campus (for Men) 
Non-Academic 

Stenographers—2 Nos (English) 
Qualification—Graduate in Englis 

medium 

Speed of 120 w p.m in Shorthand an 
45 w.p.m. in Typewriting 
Scale of Pay—Rs. 575-2-775-25-950 
Dearness and other allowances as p< 
Institute rule 

Selected candidates will be governed t 
the Contributory Provident Fund-cun 
Oratuity Scheme of the Institute. 
Applicants may write to the Registri 
within 15 days of the date of advertisi 
meat for the prescribed applicatic 
form. 

REGISTRY 
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ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY 
ANNAMALA INAGAR 

NOTIFICATION No. 12/87 
Dated : 29-10-1987 

Applications are invited io the prescribed form for filling up the following 
leaching posts in various Faculties of this University. Applications can be bad from 
the undersigned on payment of Rs. 10,'- (not refundable) by cash/money order /postal 
order. Applications (with 5 additional copies) should reach the undersigned on or 
before 27th November, 1987. 

S No. Name of the Post Number of Post 


FACULTY OF ARTS 


1. Professor of Linguistics (Temporary) 1 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE 

2. Professor of Inorganic Chemistry 1 

3. Reader in Hydrogeology 1 

4. Lecturer in Statistics for Computer Studies 1 

’ 5. Lecturer in Centralised Instrumentation 

Laboratory 2 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING & TECHNOLOGY 

6. Professor of Computer Science 1 

7. Reader in Computer Science 1 

8. Lecturer in Computer Science 1 

9. Programmers 2 

10. Lecturer-cum-System Analyst 2 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

11 Lecturer in Education (Commerce) 1 


FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE 

12. Lecturer in Agronomy 1 

DIRECTORATE OF DISTANCE EDUCATION 

13. Professor of Education 1 

14. Reader in Economics 1 


Qualifications 

Professor : (For Serial Nos. 1, 2 & 13) 

A person with a distinguished acade¬ 
mic record with Doctoral Degree and 
with 10 years of experience of teaching 
at Post-Graduate level and of guiding 
research at Doctoral level with publica¬ 
tions of high quality to his credit. 

OR 

An eminent scholar with published 
work of high quality actively engaged in 
research. Ten years* experience of 
teaching and/or research, experience of 
guiding research at Doctoral level. 

Socialisation for Serial No. 2 

1. The candidate should have under¬ 
gone the M.Sc., Course with specialisa¬ 


tion in Inorganic Chemsitry or should 
have done research in the area of 
Inorganic Chemistry for the Ph.D., 
degree. 

2. The candidate should have rich 
experience both in teaching and in 
guiding research in the area of Inorganic 
Chemistry. 

Those who have already applied for 
Professor of Inorganic Chemistry in 
response to University’s advertisement 
made in August 1987 need not apply 
again. 

Professor for Serial No. 6 

a. Ph.D., degree in Computer Science 
with 5 years of teaching experience at 
Post-Graduate level. 


OR 

Ph.D. degree in any Engineeiing with 
experience in Computer Applications 
and Computer Centre and 5 years of 
teaching experience at Post Graduate 
level. 

OR 

M.E. degree in Computer Science or 
in any other Engineering discipline with 
10 years of teaching/industrial experience 

in the field of Computer Science and 
Applications. 

b. Research and/or industrial 
experience in the area of Computer 
Science, Technology and applications is 
preferable. Research experience with 
technical publications will be given 
credit. 

Reader for Serial No. 3 & 14 

A person with a good academic 
record with a Doctoral Degree or 
equivalent published work. Evidence of 
being actively engaged in (i) Research or 

(ii) innovation in teaching methods or 

(iii) Production of teaching materials. 

About five years’ experience of 

teaching and/or research provided that 
atleast three of these years were as 
Lecturer or In an equivalent position. 
Specialisation for Serial No. 3 

A Post M.Sc. Degree with specialisa¬ 
tion m Hydrogeology and P.G. teaching 
experience in Hydrogeology for not less 
than ten years 

Reader far Serial No. 7 

a. Ph.D., degree in Computer 
Science 

OR 

Ph.D., degree in any Engineering with 
two years experience in Computer Appli¬ 
cations and Computer Science. 

OR 

M.E. degree io Computer Science or 
any other Engineering discipline with 5 
years of teaching experience in the field 
of Computer Science and Applications. 

b. Research and/or industrial ex¬ 
perience in the area of Computer 
Science, Technology and application is 
preferable. Research experience with 
technical publication will be given 
credit. 

Lecturer for Serial No. 4 

a. A person with a Doctorate degree 
or research work of an equally high 
standard, and 

b. Good Academic record with 
atleast second class Master's degree in 
a relevant subject from an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent degree from a 
foreign University. 

Knowledge of Computer Prog¬ 
ramming by possessing Diplomas or 
Certificates in Computer Progr ammin g. 
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OR 

s. A person with a Doctor's degree 
in any University discipline of research 


Lecturer for Serial No. 5 

B.E., (Electronics ft Instrumentation) 
OR 

M.Sc., (Applied Physics) with special¬ 
isation in Electronics. 

OR 

M5c. p (Tech.) in Instrumentation 
AND 

Sufficient experience in handling, 
operating and repairing Instruments like 
spectrophotometers, oscito&copes, X-Ray 
fluorescence (XRF), Polarographs etc. 

Preference will be given to those who 
have already got sufficient experience in 
Centralised Instrumentation Service 
Laboratories. 

Lectarer for Serial No. 8 

M.E., Computer Science degree 
OR 

M.E., in any Engineering with atleast 
two years experience in Computer 
Science and Applications. 

OR 

M.Sc., Computer Science with atleast 
one year experience. 

Programmers for Serial No. 9 

a. M,Sc., in Mathematics, Physics 
or Statistics with specialisation in Com¬ 
puter Oriented subjects or Micropro- 
ceessor OR B.E., OR M.C.A., 

b. Three years experience in a Data 
Processing environment as a Pro¬ 
grammer. 

Lectarer-awi-System Analyst for Serial 
No. 10 

a. M.C.A., or B.E., or M.Sc., in 
Mathematics or Physics or Statistics with 
specialisation in Computer Oriented 
subjects or Microprocessor. 

b. Three years experience in Pro¬ 
gramme development and system 
analysis. 

c. Teaching experience is preferable. 
Lectarer for Serial No. II 

a. A person with a Doctor's degree 
in Education or research work of an 
equally high standard; and 

b. Good academic record with 
atleast second class Master's degree in a 
relevant subject from an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent degree from a 
foreign University. 


work of an equally high standard; and 

b. Good academic record with 
aUeast second class M.Ed ./M.Phll., 
degree in Education from an Indian 
University or an equivalent degree from 
a foreign University. 

The candidate should prossess 
M.Com., and MJEd., degree. 

Lectarer for Serial No. 12 

A person with a Ph.D., degree or 
Master's degree in Agronomy with three 
years experience. 

Scale of Pay 

Professor: Rs. 1500-60-1800* 100-2000* 
125/2-2500 with admissible allowances. 

Reader : Rs. 1200-50-1300-60-1900 
with admissible allowances. 

Lecturer 

Programmer Rs. 700-40-1100-50-1600 
Lecturer- with admissible allowances 
cnm-Aoalyst 

These scales of pay will be revised on 
the basis of the recommendations of 
University Grants Commission shortly. 

Candidates invited for interview for 
the post of Professor will be paid a single 
first class to and fro railway fare and 
for the post of Reader a single second 
class railway fate. 

Those who arc in service should route 
their applications through proper 
channel. 

R. Rajamaalcfcxm 
REGISTRAR 


BHARATHIAR UNIVERSITY 
COIMBATORE-641 046 

NOTIFICATION 
UGC—Junior Research Fellowships 

Applications are invited from candi¬ 
dates who have qualified in the UGC 
National Educational Test for the award 
of UGC Junior Research Fellowships 
allotted to this University , at any one 
time* basis. 


The University offers the following 
M. Phfl./Ph. D. programmes at its Uni¬ 
versity Departments. 

1. Mathematics 

2. Statistics 

3. Physics 

4. Chemistry 

5. Botany 

6. Zoology 

7. Environmental Sciences 

8. Computer Sciences 

9. Tamil 

10. Linguistics 

11. Sociology 

12. Psychology 

13. Economics 

14. Population Studies 

15. School of Management Sciences 
and Entrepreneur Development. 

Applications, with relevant enclosures 

may be submitted (in duplicate) in plain 

paper furnishing the following^ 

particulars: 

1. Name 

2. Address 

3. Father/Husband’s Name 

4. Age and Date of Birth 

5. Religion, Caste (Specify Whether 
BC/SC/ST/Others) 

6. Educational qualifications (from 
degree level) indicating course com¬ 
pleted, College/University, major 
subjects, specialisation. Marks/ 
Diviston/Gradcs obtained etc. 

7. Details of UGC NET examination 
passed, indicating Centre, Reg. No. 
subject, date of test, No. ft date of 
the award tetter (attested copy to be 
enclosed), etc. 

8. Department 

9. Discipline or Area of proposed 
research: 

10. Whether registered for M. Phil./ 
Ph.D. with details; 

11. Any other relevant particulars : 

Applications should reach the Regi- * 
strar, BharathiarjUniversity, Coimbatore 
—641 046 on or before 23-11-1987. 

' Prof. PJI, Silambanaan 
REGISTRAR 
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